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By EMMET MORRIS 


Beside of the Irving elementary 
school in Maywood use the master 
public address radio system to vitalize 
many of the subjects they study. The 
technical term for this practice is 
“simulated broadcasting.” While it is 
only “play radio,” still it is as real 
to boys and girls as though their 
shows went over all of the nation- 
wide networks. 

Teachers introduce units of study 
in almost any subject and then pre- 
sent to the children an opportunity for 
their own imaginations to operate. 
Small groups get together and really 
study the better to prepare their radio 
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Children respond to the radio 
approach to school activities 


scripts and to rehearse their produc- 
tions. They instill their own very best 
interpretations, feelings, imaginations, 
and ingenuities into their shows. 
Their homemade sound effects add 
much to their programs. Living- 
rooms, back yards, and basements of 
homes serve as laboratories in which 
child initiative flowers in preparation 
for radio programs that are correlated 
with school work. 

The theory of radio approach is 
basic and real. Imitation and mimicry 
of adult activities are inherent in all 
children. The present world upheaval 
is reflected in war games galore in 
every neighborhood. The seasonal 
sports of adults give cause for the 
children to perform in football, bas- 
ketball, etc. This copy of adult exam- 
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ple holds true year in and year out 
the world over. 

This radio approach to dramatiza- 
tion of certain phases of school cur- 
ricula creates color, interest, and en- 
thusiasm for young America and ties 
up native showmanship with academic 
work. Productions which are good 
enough are first presented .over the 
school public address radio system 
and sent only to individual home- 
rooms. The pinnacle of success is at- 
tained when scripts and final produc- 
tions are sufficiently satisfactory for 
a hook-up with several or all rooms of 
the school during activity periods. 
The final polish, of course, is effected 
by the teachers, who are themselves 
students of radio technique. 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Radio Aids to Education 


' 


Dae: radio have a place in educa- 
tion?” For a number of years this 
question has been asked and widely 
discussed. Facts have been presented, 
studies have been made, and experi- 
ence has shown that the answer today 
is, “Yes, radio has a very definite 
place in education.” 

During the past few years educa- 
tors in Illinois have been working 
earnestly and tirelessly with the major 
broadcasting companies, programs, 
production agencies, colleges and uni- 
versities, State and Federal depart- 
ments of education in an effort to 
determine what radio should have to 
offer at all levels of public education. 
Time and effort have shown results. 

Among the many problems still 
facing those interested in this phase 
of education, two are worthy of con- 
sideration in the public schools and in 
organizations interested in public edu- 
cation. They are first, the future of 
FM radio in education and second, 
the selection of radio programs for in- 
school listening. It is our purpose to 
discuss these problems. 


FM Radio in Education 


In a recent statement on the sub- 
ject of radio in education Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, said: 


The new school-owned radio stations 
which will rise after the war, will supple- 
ment commercial radio stations by serving 
special school audiences. Teachers and 
school administrators should begin planning 
now for postwar use of FM for radio. 


In the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association of December, 1943, 
Mr. James Lawrence Fly, chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
said: 

Following a prolonged struggle, which 
began long before the present Federal Com- 
munications Commission was set up, the 
present commission has found it possible to 
set aside five educational channels the coun- 
try over exclusively for use of non-com- 
mercial educational institutions. Those five 
channels afford room for hundreds of FM 
stations all over the country. Probably 
every educational body which so desires 
can find room on one of these channels for 
a long time to come. 

Moreover, the five are among the choicest 
channels in the spectrum; they immediately 
adjoin the thirty-five channels set aside for 
commercial FM broadcasting, so that pro- 
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grams broadcast on these channels will be 
audible not merely on special school re- 
ceivers but on most ordinary FM home 
receivers as well... . 

Today there are two methods of 
transmitting radio waves, the AM 
method and the FM method. The AM 
method is that commonly used at the 
present time. The FM method, no 
doubt, will grow in importance in 
postwar days. AM is an abbreviation 
for “amplitude modulation” and FM 
is an abbreviation for “frequency 
modulation.” 

In the transmission of carrier waves 
it is necessary to change or modulate 
the waves. The wave is either strength- 
ened or decreased by sending it 
through a microphone. This is done 
in the “amplitude modulation” meth- 
od by the peaks of the carrier wave 
rising and falling. This is in propor- 
tion to the sound wave. 

Through “frequency modulation” 
the amplitude of the wave carrying 
the message can be kept constant, and 
its frequency varied in line with the 
frequency of the sounds in the micro- 
phone and in proportion to the loud- 
ness of the sounds. A simple state- 
ment is that in FM radio more of 
what goes into the microphone can 
come out of the loud speaker. Im- 
portant advantages of the frequency 
modulation are that the radio is not 
subject to excess static, it is not af- 
fected by thunder, motors, and lights 
as is the amplitude modulation type. 

Both AM and FM radio have sepa- 
rate equipment for transmission and 
reception. It is probable that most 
new sets in the future will be built to 
receive both AM and FM programs. 

An important point for educators to 
consider today, with regard to radio 
in education, is that the choice chan- 
nels for this new type of radio are 
open now and unless educators take 
advantage of the present opportunity 
and fill them with educational pro- 
grams other interests will step in and 
education will be the loser. 
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Some of the large school systems of 
the country have FM transmitters in 
operation now. The Chicago school 
system and the University of IlIli- 
nois now make use of FM. Other 
FM service possibilities include rural 
schools in a county, or consolidated 
district school systems, medium sized 
cities, extension services, adult educa- 
tion both for cities and rural regions, 
state education associations and state 
departments of education. 

The cost for transmitters and re- 
ceivers is not prohibitive but well 
within the range of school-board 
budgets. For further information in 
regard to FM those interested should 
write to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. for the pamphlet 
FM for Education. 


Federal Radio 
Education Committee 


A Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee has been set up by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The committee 
is composed of representatives of edu- 
cation, radio, civic organizations, and 
other interested groups. It has as its 
objective the development of a plan 
for “achieving a proper development 
of education through radio, based 
upon mutual co-operation between 
broadcasters and educators.” 

The committee, in determining a 
program of procedure and a guiding 
philosophy, has indicated that its gen- 
eral method of approach will be that 
of mutual co-operation, which is in 
line with the democratic philosophy as 
established and followed in the whole 
American broadcasting system. 

The committee’s work is based up- 
on the generally accepted basic Amer- 
ican philosophy which recognizes pri- 
vate ownership and the public welfare. 
The committee believes that radio, by 
its nature, must be regulated by the 
Government, but radio must provide 
freedom of communication if it, as a 
powerful instrument of influence, is to 
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strengthen and not stifle the processes 
of democracy. This certainly is in line 
with sound democratic thinking. 

Radio’ today is looked upon as a 
service institution and as such it may 
be considered from two points of 
view, one the strictly commercial and 
the other the non-commercial or pub- 
lic service side. Each in the long run 
may affect and be affected by public 
confidence. 

For a number of years the broad- 
casters generally have attempted to 
set up safeguards through a code of 
ethics that would prevent the taking 
advantage of or the abuse of public 
confidence. Under the code adopted 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters one of the important criteria 
is that only 10 percent of the available 
time in a commercial broadcast of 
sixty minutes should be devoted to 
the advertising of the product of the 
sponsoring company. In setting up 
this criterion the purpose is not arbi- 
trarily to control industry but to pre- 
vent undue abuse of public confidence. 
The type of advertising broadcast, 
however, is the responsibility of the 
sponsoring agencies and not that of 
the broadcasters. 


Selecting Radio Programs 
for School Listening 


The above outline of the philosophy 
and procedures of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee has been given 
merely as an introduction to a service 
now provided as an outcome of their 
work, that of selecting radio programs 
thought worthy of attention by educa- 
tors for school listening. 

For several years requests have 
come to the State and Federal offices 
of education for studies and recom- 
mendations upon selected programs 
on a broad educational basis. These 
requests have come from individuals, 
schools, parent-teacher associations, 
mothers’ clubs and from church or- 
ganizations. 

Now through the work of an ad- 
visory committee, selected programs 
of the national networks have been 
recommended for school listening. 
These programs are available through 
the FREC Program-Listing Service. 
A limited number of these bulletins 
are published monthly. 

In presenting these programs the 
committee has recognized the fact that 
school officials and their students 
must be the final judges of the pro- 
grams they will choose to hear, both 
in and out of school. 
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Naturally the schools will tend to 
determine their own interests and 
needs according to student maturity 
levels. The committee’s listings are of- 
fered as a guide to those desiring in- 
formation and help. With experience 
teachers will be able to supplement 
the list with local and regional pro- 
grams that offer materials to meet 
their situations. 

The list presented by the advisory 
committee for one month contains 
twenty-nine programs submitted by 
the four major networks and includes 
recognized grade-level programs. The 
listing includes program title, the day 
of the week when the program is pre- 
sented, the hour, and the network. It 
also provides space for filling in the 
local time and the local station which 
will carry the program. 

In general the committee based its 
judgment upon three major considera- 
tions which are here outlined in brief. 

The educational significance of the 
program was considered as of major 
importance. The program should pre- 
sent information, concepts, and opin- 
ions that are important to the main- 
tenance and development of the dem- 
ocratic way of life. The program 
is also considered educationally sig- 
nificant when it tends to build a fa- 
vorable attitute toward and gives an 
appreciation of our cultural, social 
and ethical values. 

The second major consideration is 
that the program should have quality. 
The way the material is presented is 
of major importance. The program 
should be well written. It should be 
produced in terms of the best modern 
radio techniques. The presentation 
should be in good taste both from the 
standpoint of its content and of its 
sponsorship. 

Third, the program should have in- 
structional adaptability. It should lend 
itself to use for classroom instruction, 
both-in regard to the length of the 
program and the time at which it can 
be heard. Instructional adaptability 
also considers organization of pro- 
gram and its usefulness at different 
maturity levels. 

Without doubt radio has a very 
definite place in the classroom today. 
Advantage should be taken of the op- 
portunities offered. Our interest is 
that schools make use of the radio 
aids to education as they appear. The 
Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is anxious to be of aid to the 
schools in the development of radio 
as an aid to education. 
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Raising Teachers Salaries 
Under Federal Regulations 


Federal regulations regarding in- 
creases in salaries of teachers revolve 
around points listed as follows: 


1. Where fewer than nine public em- 
ployees are working for one unit of gov- 
ernment, as a school district, there is com- 
plete exemption from wage restrictions. 

2. Larger school districts may follow any 
salary schedule that has been practiced or 
adopted and give any regular increments 
on account of more experience and training. 
There is no limit to the amount of increase 
an individual might receive during the war 
emergency on account of such increments. 

3. Salary scales and schedules may be 
raised to restore all cuts made during the 
depression years before the Little Steel 
Formula even begins to apply! (This is 
a 1944 ruling of the N.W.L.B., found in 
Labor Law Service of January 13, 1944, 
Report No. 171, paragraph 13,532.) 

4. The general schedule for the entire 
staff may be raised 15 percent above the 
January 1, 1941 level, or else above the 
pre-depression level, without any question. 
In such upward revision of a general 
schedule, the increase for certain individuals 
might be more than 15 percent and for 
others it might be less. (This is the essence 
of the Little Steel Formula.) 

5. The Joint Committee on Salaries and 
Wages has stated that despite the above 
restrictions inequities may be corrected and 
adjustments may be made to bring wages 
in line with payment for similar services 
in the same area or region. 


There is no need for school author- 
ities to file certificates regarding gen- 
eral salary increases, for the Joint 
Committee will neither disapprove or 
approve adjustments made by local 
governmental agencies. No legal 
means will be used to compel local 
governmental agencies to conform 
with stabilization policies. Upon re- 
quest advice may be given.—L.R.G. 





Wanted: 1000 Teachers! 


The Division of Teacher Place- 
ment, Illinois Education Association, 
estimates a need for more than 1000 
teachers who will teach for salaries 
ranging from $1350 to $1600. 

There will also be a demand for 
teachers and administrators in the 
higher salary brackets. 

Many good teachers have failed to 
receive merited promotions because 
their abilities were unknown. Let your 
Illinois Education Association help 
you. Recommendations cannot be 
made unless credentials are on file in 
the placement office. Write or call 
now for enrollment forms. 
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Teacher Contracts 
+s City Seeks 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


I.E.A. studies reveal that teacher contracts 
in Illinois are improving in form and defi- 
niteness but certain clauses are questioned 


T HIS article concludes the discussion 
of teachers’ contracts which began in 
the preceding issue of ILLinors Epu- 
CATION. The eleven topics previously 
discussed dealt mainly with the vague- 
ness of financial terms, indefiniteness 
of assignment to position, teacher’s 
responsibility for school property, 
physical examinations, restrictions 
upon certain personal and civic rights, 
and attempts to prevent achievement 
of tenure status. The present discus- 
sion centers around eight additional 
points as indicated. 

12. Evidences of professional 
growth.—Section 115 of the school 
law authorizes the board to require 
teachers from time to time to furnish 
evidence of continued professional 
growth. Some contracts contain such 
clauses as these: (a) “The teacher 
shall attend summer school and take 
such work as is directed by the prin- 
cipal”; (b) “Teachers shall go to 
school each summer unless excused 
by the superintendent” ; and (c) “To 
the basic salary schedule shall be 
added $5 per month for each addi- 
tional six semester hours of training 
that is obtained.” 

While professional growth in 
teachers is to be encouraged, it may 
well be pointed out that such growth 
may consist of other things than mere 
accumulation of semester hours. Too 
frequent attendance at summer school 
may endanger the health of the teach- 
er who works energetically through- 
out the school term. The latter service 
of the teacher might be improved by 
staying away from summer school 
frequently for purposes of rest, recre- 
ation, travel, or work at some other 
occupation. On account of the higher 
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cost of living many teachers now need 
to take up summer employment to 
supplement their regular salaries. 

Only in rare instances should ad- 
ministrators or boards ask the right 
to dictate what teachers should study 
in summer sessions. If boards are to 
require additional training at regular 
intervals, then the salary schedules 
should recognize higher levels of 
training as the basis of increased 
compensation. 

13. Waiving of legal rights.—“Said 
teacher having entered upon tenure 
hereby waives his rights to return to 
this position after any period in the 
military service.’”’ This clause is in- 
valid. Our courts have decided that 
legal rights of public employees may 
not be waived. 

The Attorney-General has ruled 
(in accordance with what was thought 
to be the clear intent of the law) that 
a teacher substituting for a tenure 
teacher who has entered military 
service may not acquire tenure, be- 
cause the one who left for military 
duty is eligible to return to his teach- 
ing position. 

In some instances boards are mak- 
ing the error of trying to say that 
volunteer military service removes 
the right of a tenure teacher to re- 
turn to his position. Also, there are 
cases where boards are trying to in- 
sist that upon return from military 
duty tenure teachers must take a 
leave of absence of unreasonable 
length before their return to the 
classroom. 

There are indications that the 
American Legion, as well as teacher 
groups, will be called upon to inter- 
cede in such matters. 
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14. Clauses legally questionable.— 
Examples of such are: (@) “Said 
teacher agrees to buy health and acci- 
dent insurance”; (b) “Each teacher 
shall join .. . associations”; (c) 
“Newspaper items and notices shall 
be sufficient for any notification from 
the board to a teacher except where 
a particular form of notice is set up 
in the school law”; and (d) “The 
board reserves the right to dismiss 
said teacher upon thirty days notice.” 

These examples could not be en- 
forced legally. The first two infringe 
upon the personal rights of teachers, 
even though their purposes may be 
worthy. The third and fourth exam- 
ples are particularly bad for they 
would withhold basic legal rights es- 
pecially from teachers on tenure. A 
contract may not be rescinded by the 
board unless there is a valid legal 
cause supported by substantial evi- 
dence and unless there are the proper 
procedures required by law. 

15. Personal annoyance provisions. 
—Instances may be cited thus: (a) 
“Said teacher agrees to work earnest- 
ly on the job”; (b) “No teacher shall 
purchase and charge articles to the 
school board”; (c) “No teacher shall 
undertake any type of employment 
outside the school”; (d) “Said teach- 
er subscribes to the following oath of 
allegiance .. .”; and (e) “Immediate 
dismissal will be made if a teacher 
enters a tavern, uses tobacco in pub- 
lic, or is known to use alcohol.” 

Most teachers do not need such an- 
noyances in their contracts because 
they do apply themselves earnestly to 
their work, have reasonable sense of 
business practice, are patriotic, and 
are sound morally. All members of 
the staff should not have pestering 
provisions of the above type inserted 
in their contracts. The law offers am- 
ple opportunity for dismissal of the 
wayward teachers who neglect duty 
or otherwise become unfit to teach. 

16. Useless clauses—Many con- 
tracts contain surplus provisions on 
points already sufficiently covered by 
law. For example: (a) “The board 
reserves the right to ask for a certifi- 
cate of health”; (b) “If one clause of 
this contract should prove invalid, the 
other clauses are not thereby ineffec- 
tive”; (c) “If said teacher’s certifi- 
cate should be revoked, no salary 
thereafter shall be due’; (d) “In the 
event of the teacher’s illness the board 
may employ and pay a substitute.” 

17. Open invitations to resign.— 
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There is already trouble enough re- 
garding teacher resignations without 
placing in a contract an invitation for 
such. There are instances where teach- 
ers have been unethical in breaking 
contracts ; and likewise there are cases 
where boards and administrators have 
filled their local positions by employ- 
ing teachers known to be under con- 
tract in other systems. 

Clauses of the following type in a 
contract are bad: (a) “The teacher 
agrees to give fifteen days notice be- 
fore resigning”; (b) “No resignation 
will be accepted unless the teacher 
has given thirty days notice in writ- 
ing”; (c) “If a teacher leaves her 
position without formal acceptance of 
her resignation she shall forfeit sal- 
ary for two weeks” ; (d) “Said teach- 
er agrees to pay the board the sum of 
$50 if he resigns prior to August 1 
and $100 if he resigns after said 
date.” 

The worst feature of such provi- 
sions is that they are “psychologically 
suggestive,” for the invitation to re- 
sign is a standing one and the impli- 
cation is that for a few dollars, or the 
writing of a notice, a teacher may 
satisfy all moral obligations regard- 
ing fulfillment of the contract. Thus 
the contract is reduced to the level of 
a minor routine procedure, subject to 
a “buying off transaction” with dis- 
regard of ethical duty involved. 

Legally, too, any provision for 
“purchasing a resignation for a pal- 
try sum” is open to question. If the 
payment of a stipulated sum is re- 
garded as a penalty, then it may well 
be remembered that courts and not 
school boards may administer such 
penalties under due process of law. 

If the designated payment is in- 
tended as “liquidated damages” on 
account of the resignation and the ex- 
pense of filling the vacancy, then it 
must be said that the expense of find- 
ing a new teacher cannot well be 
“guessed at” in advance, that courts 
do not look kindly upon the insertion 
of a clause for liquidated damages 
where such is inserted to obtain per- 
formance of a contract, that boards 
should charge to their administrative 
expense the cost of filling positions, 
and that “damages for breach of con- 
tract are collectible only under due 
process of law with careful estimation 
as to damage done and the proper 
cost to be assessed therefor.” 

A somewhat different approach to 
the “resignation problem” is the offer 
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of a “bonus” only to such teachers as 
may serve the complete term. In ef- 
fect such plan is arranged to penalize 
those who must resign for any cause 
during the school year. The purpose 
clearly is to enforce performance of 
the original contract terms. Hence, 
such provision is as bad as the “sale 
of a resignation” discussed above. 

Teachers should respect their con- 
tract obligations, and should ask for 
a release only in most exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Legal authorities should 
face their responsibility in instances 
of unethical conduct by teachers and 
should suspend certificates where 
such action is deserved. Boards are 
justified in holding teachers legally 
responsible under contract law for 
fulfilling the obligations to which they 
have agreed, and courts should be 
used where breach occurs and damage 
results. 

18. Practices regarding teachers 
on tenure.—Several of our better 
school systems do not require tenure 
teachers to sign annual contracts. The 
law does not intend that they should 
do so, and the Attorney-General has 
issued an opinion to the same effect. 
Yet many cities ask the signing of an- 
nual detailed contract forms, includ- 
ing such statements as, “If this con- 
tract is not signed and returned 
within ten days the same is void.” 
Any such statement could not be en- 
forced for tenure teachers—because 
continued contractual service (ten- 
ure) is to be terminated by the board 
only after due notice served sixty days 
prior to the effective date of such ter- 
mination, right of hearing, counsel, 
witnesses, and the like. 

In lieu of the annual contract form 
for tenure teachers some cities use 
a simple statement recognizing tenure 
status, specifying salary for the com- 
ing year, under the schedule, and re- 
questing a signed declaration of intent 
of continuing in service or of failing 
to continue. 

Although tenure teachers by law 
are permitted to resign by sending 
notice as late as one month before the 
beginning of the new term, they 
should realize that a good school sys- 
tem functions better when proposed 
vacancies are pointed out to school 
boards as early as possible. 

There are rare instances where 
boards of education are issuing three- 
year contracts since the Tenure Act 
became effective. Such practice vio- 
lates the law. 
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19. Predating contracts.—Occa- 
sionally the board’s minutes and the 
contract forms show that teachers are 
employed for the coming school year 
at a date prior to the annual election. 
Since teachers on tenure are not re- 
employed from year to year, this 
problem of too early employment is of 
interest only to probationary teachers 
working under boards of education 
and to the teacher employed for a 
period of one, two, or three years by 
a board of directors. The newly elect- 
ed board, following its organization, 
should make those contracts that are 
to begin during its terms of office. 
While certain methods of later ratifi- 
cation of predated contracts are 
known, the necessity of such ratifica- 
tion should be avoided. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Many contracts would be improved 
if such matters as sick leave provi- 
sions, details of the salary schedule, 
and minor requirements were embod- 
ied in a set of formal rules and regu- 
lations made available to the teacher. 
Certainly all regulations and changes 
therein should be given to each teach- 
er in writing prior to the time when 
they are supposed to be enforced. 

A contract has its human side as 
well as its legal aspects. Its main pur- 
pose is to assist in maintaining a good 
working relationship between teacher 
and board. Rapid progress in elimi- 
nating bad features from contract 
forms and practices is being made. It 
is hoped that teachers and boards will 
continue to discuss such matters 
frankly and in good spirit until many 
of the questionable matters pointed 
out above are adjusted in satisfactory 
manner. 


Attain 100 Percent Goal 


The Lincoln Community High 
School, Mr. W. C. Handlin, principal, 
contributed 100 percent to the N.E.A. 
War and Peace Fund and in excess 
of one one-thousandth of the annual 
salaries received. 

Piatt County, Mr. Charles. McIn- 
tosh, superintendent, has contributed 
nearly 100 percent to the N.E.A. War 
and Peace Fund and to the I.E.A. 
Tenure Defense Fund. The contribu- 
tions to the former totaling $222.10 
and for the latter $89.50. 

The Robinson Township High 
School, Mr. A. Edson Smith, prin- 
cipal, is 100 percent in its I.E.A. and 
N.E.A. membership and in its sub- 
scriptions to the special funds. 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Teacher Education 
oquit®’ Unite 


By SELMER H. BERG 


hististianie of teacher education 
requires united effort throughout the 
processes of recruitment, pre-service 
training in college and in-service 
training on the job. More effective ac- 
tivity in any one area alone cannot 
hope to bring about the desired qual- 
ity of teachers. 

There must be an all-out effort, 
with the teacher-training people join- 
ing forces with the public-school peo- 
ple in recruiting the best available 
talent for the profession, in keeping 
the training focused to the needs of 
pupils, and in stimulating continued 
teacher growth in the field. 

Fine work is being done in each 
one of these phases of teacher train- 
ing, but the three need to be more 
closely integrated and unified in the 
total function of teacher education. 


Recruitment of Teachers 


There appears to be a consensus of 
opinion that the teaching profession is 
not attracting a fair share of the more 
capable and outstanding young peo- 
ple into its ranks. Discussing this 
problem, a recent Harvard report (1) 
quotes the Carnegie Study in Penn- 
sylvania : 

Those who will teach are the average 
and below average minds that lack knowl- 
edge therefore insight into the genuine 
learning processes ; this holds in every sub- 
ject field taught in high school as well as 
in general. 

It was also pointed out that “one 
out of four high-school seniors sur- 
passed one out of four prospective 
teachers supposed to be fully prepared 
to go into the profession.” While 
mental ability is not the only quality 
necessary in strong teachers, it cer- 
tainly is a desirable ingredient. 

In 1937 the National Education 
Association recommended the estab- 
lishment of Future Teachers of 
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America Clubs (2). Since then many 
high schools have organized FTA 
Clubs with the purpose of enlisting 
young people of high ability and strong 
personality for the teaching profession. 

It seems entirely sound to start the 
selection of prospective teachers in 
the high schools at the time when 
other vocational choices are being 
made. The public schools and the 
teacher training institutions need to 
explore the possibilities of expanding 
and improving the selection of re- 
cruits on a co-operative basis. 

The literature on teacher education 
indicates a variety of methods of se- 
lection being tried (3). Since the par- 
ticular combination of qualities pos- 
sessed by successful teachers is none 
too well established, even though 
there is considerable agreement on 
specific qualities, much experimenta- 
tion is needed. Unwise recruiting 
with support of the profession can do 
untold harm. But looking more dis- 
cerningly to the source of the supply 
of future teachers as the first step 
in improving teacher education marks 
a hopeful trend. 


The NEA Committee on Teacher 
Preparation and Certification in its 
Statement of Principles states (4) : 

The responsibility of recruiting youth of 
adequate intellectual endowment, physical 
stamina, and emotional stability for the 
teaching profession must be shared jointly 
by the state, the general public, and institu- 
tions for teacher preparation, and the pro- 
fession itself. 

This joint effort needs to be under- 
taken. 


The Effective Teacher 


Criteria for teacher education are 
as numerous as they are different 
(5, 6). In a general way there is 
agreement on. the kind of teachers 
wanted but considerable variance of 
opinion on how to train or develop 
these teachers. 
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The effective teacher is interested 
in developing the total personality of 
the individual for useful citizenship. 
Such a teacher needs a foundation of 
liberal education (7), a working mas- 
tery of the subject areas to be taught, 
a thorough knowledge of the growth, 
and development of boys and girls, a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
basic problems in a democratic so- 
ciety, locally and globally, and a phil- 
osophy of life that values personality 
and a good life above a good living. 
The effective teacher is recognized 
more as a person than as a teacher. 

The education of teachers mat- 
ters more than the education of any 
other group in society because edu- 
cation matters more to civilization 
than does any other activity. It can- 
not attain the proper goals by being 
the shortest and cheapest training in 
the catalog (8). While the emergency 
may require a temporary moratorium 
on standards for teacher certification, 
there can be no turning back on the 
way to higher requirements, not 
necessarily in terms of credits, years, 
or degrees, but in mastering knowl- 
edge and maturing understanding 
adequate for guiding growing human 
beings. 

This would seem to require a mini- 
mum period of four years, and gradu- 
ally, there should evolve a five year 
integrated teacher training program 
rather than four years with a year of 
graduate work added. The interrela- 
tionship of the fields of study, method 
and content, theory and practice, gen- 
eral and professional, cultural and vo- 
cational, must become the guiding 
principle of organization and pro- 
cedure. 


Special Areas of Training 
During periods of great social 
change and upheaval, multitudes of 
trends press for consideration and in- 
clusion in the training program of 
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teachers. Probably most of them are 
already included in teacher training 
programs, but somehow the teacher 
frequently does not reflect that train- 
ing in her approach and point of view. 
The special items suggested here for 
teacher training consideration are 
merely. the impressions of the writer, 
substantiated by no scientific data or 
experimentation. 

The first item calling for renewed 
emphasis goes back to the real mean- 
ing of education. Teachers must have 
a clear concept of education as con- 
tinuous growth and development and 
not merely as acquiring skills and ac- 
cumulating information. That concept 
reveals the influences of many factors 
on pupils’ growth outside the school- 
room with the attending implications 
for the necessity of a full knowledge 
of the pupil’s personal history. It 
leads to a recognition that education 
must be broad enough to equip the 
pupil both as a citizen and a worker. 
Thus there is no longer general edu- 
cation or vocational education; there 
is instead the education needed for 
the individual, as an intelligent, use- 
ful citizen. 

To develop in the pupil a perma- 
nent desire for growth, continuing 
throughout life, becomes an important 


part of the teaching function and 


learning experience which should 
eventually lead to a program of uni- 
versal adult education. Then teachers 
must also know how to teach parents 
as well as pupils. Clarifying the 
philosophy of education of prospective 
teachers remains a basic function of 
teacher education. 

The second item centers on coun- 
seling and guidance as a part of every 
teacher’s regular duty (9). The ad- 
ministrative set-up of the school may 
provide special counselors or advisers, 
but it is suggested that the individual 
classroom teachers have an oppor- 
tunity for counseling that should not 
be neglected. Prospective teachers 
need this point of view and should 
be given training in the basic prin- 
ciples of counseling and guidance. 

When a teacher becomes sufficient- 
ly personal to discuss with a pupil his 
interests, abilities and opportunities, 
then education becomes personalized ; 
then the personalities and minds of 
pupil and teacher are actually meet- 
ing. That is the contact that generates 
power and purpose. 

No teacher can hope to know all 
vocations or all about life, but one can 
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manifest an interest in the pupils’ 
problems and assume the responsibil- 
ity of stimulating and guiding pupils 
in the search for the answers to their 
life’s problems. 

With the growing recognition given 
to work-experience accompanying 
school attendance, there comes the 
additional challenge of evaluating and 
appraising such work-experience, 
planning for it, and integrating it with 
the school work. The demand for 
competence in this area is pressing. 

Teacher health, physical and men- 
tal, is presented as a third field for 
emphasis (10, 11). The pace of living 
in a complex civilization is more 
arduous than it was in our earlier and 
simpler society. Evidences of break- 
down and maladjustments are nu- 
merous. 

Better standards of health for pros- 
pective teachers should be developed. 
Teachers should be trained in desir- 
able health habits and mental hygiene 
for the dual purpose of keeping them- 
selves fit and guiding the formation 
of pupil health-habits. 

The ideal of good health must be 
recognized and promoted through sci- 
entific knowledge, clear thinking and 
right habits. The example of the 
teacher may be more potent than her 
instruction in the subject. More cour- 
tesy may be taught by being courteous 
to pupils than by formally instructing 
them in courtesy. The teacher’s men- 
tal and physical health so definitely 
influences the instruction of the class- 
room that it is not alone a personal 
problem but also a professional prob- 
lem. 

Fourth in the list of suggested top- 
ics is the preparation of teachers for 
teaching in the field of better family 
relations (12) and the responsibili- 
ties of parenthood. If the home is to 
maintain its position as the basic unit 
of society, some reinforcement of in- 
fluence will be necessary. In re-estab- 
lishing the home as one of the highest 
ideals of citizenship, the public schools 
have a vital contribution to make. 

Definite training in the public 
schools for better family relations and 
the responsibilities of parenthood, in- 
cluding an understanding of sex life, 
with a similar effort on the part of 
the church and social agencies, can be 
an effective factor in reducing delin- 
quency and broken homes. 

No other institution reaches as 


many young people as the schools do. 
(Continued on page 223) 
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Legislative Study Advanced 


The subcommittee on Taxation, 
Finance and Federal Relations of the 
I.E.A. Committeee on Legislation will 
present to the whole committee a re- 
port which recommends considera- 
tion of (1) the desirability of a budget 
law incorporated in the school code, 
(2) estimates of the cost of higher 
levels of state financial aids to school 
districts, both in equalization and in 
flat grants, and (3) ten steps to tax 
reform, an analysis of areas in which 
study is needed. 

The subcommittee held its third 
meeting in I.E.A. headquarters on 
March 10, at which time the report to 
be presented to the whole Legislative 
Committee was completed. 

Four members of the subcommittee 
submitted reports on topics on which 
they had accepted assignments : 

Budgeting, Accounting, Auditing, and 
Fiscal Reporting (a) in Board of Education 
Districts, Fred L. Biester, principal, Glen- 
bard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, 
chairman, and (b) in Board of Director Dis- 
tricts, R. V. Cordell, county superintendent 
of schools, Lewistown; Postwar Planning 
for Education, Leona M. Thompson, Chi- 
cago; State Distributive Fund and Tax Re- 
form, James E. Pease, superintendent of 
schools, LaGrange. 

Mr. Biester briefly presented the 
main features of the 1937 Municipal 
Budget Law and reviewed the ex- 
perience of boards of education in 
operating under its provisions, point- 
ing out particularly those difficulties 
which provide bases for tax objection 
suits. The desirability of a budget law 
incorporated in the school code was 
considered by the committee and such 
a proposal will be put before the en- 
tire Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Biester’s report included also a 
recommendation that there be sought 
some standardization of reporting 
forms which districts must return to 
county and state authorities. 

Mr. Cordell dealt with the type and 
number of fiscal controls applicable 
to board of director districts, even 
after the Sixty-third General Assem- 
bly removed such districts from the 
requirements of the Municipal Budg- 
et Law, itemizing twenty such spe- 
cific fiscal controls exercised by lo- 
cal, county and state officials. 

Miss Thompson’s report set forth 
fifteen topics with which postwar 
planning for education must be con- 
cerned. These topics fall within the 
following general areas: 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Conserving imal Changing 


The Curriculum 
In Our Schools 


T. some persons, the curriculum is 
a chameleon that changes its color 
whenever the hue of environing con- 
ditions changes. To other persons, it 
represents a fossilized, “frozen” pat- 
tern. Somewhere between these two 
extremes, no doubt, is to be found the 
desirable curriculum. Figures of 
speech and analogies usually break 
down at some point whenever they 
are used for illustrative purposes. But 
in some respects, attempting to sal- 
vage what is regarded as valuable in 
the curriculum and, at the same time, 
attempting to make some parts of it 
anew is as difficult as to know what 
to retain and keep intact, and what 
to discard or throw away when 
“cleaning house.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that in most 
phases of human experience a com- 
posite of the old and new exists. What 
we used to speak of as “apperception” 
always represented a combination of 
old and new experiences, a tie-up be- 
tween familiar and non-familiar ideas. 
The exact proportion of the old and 
new varied, dependent upon circum- 
stances. We have always conceded 
that so-called inventions and discov- 
eries consist in part of previous 
knowledges. Even the legal statutes 
in our democracy represent a series of 
compromises between the old and 
new. 

The present-day curriculum prob- 
lem is definitely set for us, in the 
midst of our global disturbances due 
to the current war. Js it possible to 
salvage those phases of our curricu- 
lum which are worth preserving, and at 
the same time make profitable changes 
and re-adjustments with reference to 
it? Let us not be deceived, this is no 
ordinary task which is set for us to 
perform. We can cope with the re- 
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construction of the curriculum only 
if we are willing to pay the price by 
giving it our serious attention and 
effort. 

eS .8'° @ 

The content and the problems of 
the curriculum are now global in 
nature. 

The islands of the Pacific are much 
greater in number than the one-time 
geography we were taught led us to 
believe. Transportation routes of all 
sorts have multiplied greatly since the 
time of World War I. The commerce 
of the seas had grown to immense 
proportions before the opening of 
World War II. Social and economic 
relationships with other countries, in- 
cluding those of both the Orient and 
the Occident, have become quite com- 
plicated. The one-time distances cal- 
culated to exist between countries 
have shrunk phenomenally since the 
appearance and wide use of the air- 
plane. Of these changed conditions it 
will be necessary for pupils in our 
schools to become cognizant. 

The impacts made by one nation 
upon another have grown to propor- 
tions never before known. Leavening 
ideas extant among peoples all over 
the world have in turn very much af- 
fected us in America. Especially is 
this true with reference to govern- 
mental and military affairs. Customs, 
habits of thinking and acting of peo- 
ples located in other countries have 
been revealed during this war—all of 
which were for us previously very 
largely mere bookish memorizations 
and parrotings. We are now begin- 
ning to realize as never before that 
the cultures of the different peoples 
of the world are deep-rooted, and tre- 
mendously significant in times of both 
peace and war. Prejudices! Yes, 
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By J. A. CLEMENT 
and 
J. H. CLEMENT 


prejudices held by one people against 
another are now coming to the sur- 
face in quite superlative form. Of all 
these situations our pupils in the 
schools must become aware. 

These conditions and others not 
herein mentioned imply the need for 
a broadening of the nature of the cur- 
riculum so as to include global 
ideals, ideas, interests and practices. 
Bigness of ideals and ideas in the 
midst of this stupendous panorama of 
world affairs is essential. Social and 
material changes have been greatly 
accelerated because of this world con- 
flict. As thorough a knowledge as pos- 
sible of these changes is all-important 
for all American citizens. 

An even more difficult problem will 
be the cultivation of wholesome atti- 
tudes on the part of the pupils toward 
other peoples of the world. Prejudices 
have already developed against cer- 
tain peoples and classes of people 
which will leave human scars that 
will be very difficult to remove or 
even to conceal. 


x *« * 


Lifetime needs should be recognized 
in the curriculum offerings of the 
schools. 

That lifetime needs should be 
recognized has in a way become al- 
most platitudinous among educational 
theorists, but in.actual practice we 
still cling heavily to books. To some 
degree, lifetime needs of pupils have 
always been recognized in formal 
schooling. Evidence of this may be 
found in the past history of educa- 
tional practice in the various coun- 
tries. 

But lifetime needs change from one 
generation to another, sometimes 
slowly and perceptibly, and some- 
times rapidly and almost inpercepti- 
bly. Before World War II, we had 
had a growing consciousness of the 
need for relating more closely the 
lifetime needs of pupils and the cur- 
riculum offerings. John Dewey’s state- 
ment, “Education is life,” had be- 
come almost a commonplace in some 
schools. At the close of World War I, 
the N.E.A. commission suggested 
clearly that the nature of the curricu- 
lum should be determined in part by 
the nature of the individuals to be 
educated and in part by the nature 
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of the society in which they lived. 

Strangely enough, a wide range of 
offerings in terms of the needs of the 
individual and society was not always 
recognized in our earlier curriculum 
pabulum. 

We are now more conscious than 
ever before that health and the recre- 
ational life of pupils should be spon- 
sored by the schools; that training in 
social and civic responsibilities is very 
essential especially within a democra- 
cy ; that wise counsel should be given 
pupils when making their choices of 
subjects, with some degree of balance 
between the so-called academic and 
practical subjects; that learning to 
work in some field while in school is 
recognized as a great asset to pupils; 
that the development of wholesome 
attitudes toward other peoples and 
the ability to live well within our own 
groups within respective states and 
smaller communities is a very laud- 
able accomplishment. 

Both curriculum and extra-curricu- 
lum activities when well organized 
and administered will assist greatly 
in the realization of the above men- 
tioned features whether within large, 
medium-sized, or small schools. 


~*~ * * 
The curriculum should make pro- 


vision for our own vernacular, Eng- 
lish, as well as for a modicum of 
training in the foreign languages. 


Our own vernacular, English, 
should always have “the right of 
way” among the languages that are 
taught in the American schools. The 
English language, as has long been 
recognized, serves as an important 
vehicle for individual thinking as well 
as a social medium of communication. 
The need for as thorough a training 
in English as is possible should not 
be minimized either during peacetime 
or wartime days. 

The correct use of English and a 
clear understanding of spoken lan- 
guage as well as of the printed page is 
so essential in connection with the 
study of all other subjects that it is 
impossible to overestimate its impor- 
tance. However, functional English in 
its many forms is more important 
than the memorization of gramatical 
rules, important as these are in their 
proper perspective. Using good lan- 
guage is more consequential than 
abusing well memorized parrot-like 
repetitions of the rules of grammar 
and syntax. 

To be acquainted with good litera- 
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ture and to understand its real mean- 
ing, and to use the English language 
intelligently and intelligibly will al- 
ways serve as a great cultural, as well 
as a practical asset. 

Whether or not to include the for- 
eign languages in the schools has 
been a moot question. To eliminate 
the study of foreign languages for all 
pupils may be too radical a position 
for school administrators to take. 

In any event a new emphasis has 
been placed upon the study of cer- 
tain aspects of foreign languages. De- 
spite the numerous criticisms that 
have been made of the overformalistic 
teaching of the same, an opportunity 
may be provided when properly pre- 
sented through this avenue for ac- 
quainting pupils with the customs, 
habitats, and habits of thinking and 
doing of the peoples of other lands. 
Undoubtedly, this can furnish one of 
the means for developing certain 
wholesome attitudes of pupils toward 
other races than our own. Such 
courses on the whole, in contrast to 
those in English, should be made vol- 
untary on the part of the majority of 
the pupils. 

eo. @ 


Community ideals, ideas, and prac- 
tices may be expanded and explored 
through curriculum offerings. 

As already pointed out, it is impor- 
tant to adjust the offerings and their 
presentation in the schools to the ex- 
isting needs of the pupils and the 
community. On the other hand, part 
of the function of the school is to re- 
make some of the existing conditions 
so as to create more desirable situa- 
tions in which to live. 

At times we have talked glibly as 
though there were a clear line of de- 
marcation between school and non- 
school life. It is, however, not always 
easy’ to say where lies the boundary— 
where one begins and where the other 
ends. The two often overlap in certain 
respects. 

In many schools there are pupils 
who are now doing certain kinds of 
work either allied closely or at least 
indirectly with the nature of the 
school subjects which they are pursu- 
ing. The so-called practical subjects 
at present offer an almost unbounded 
opportunity in this practice. But the 
opportunity in such fields as English, 
the social studies, science, music and 
the other fine arts should not be 
wholly overlooked. This laboratiza- 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Tips for Teachers 


By OTIS A, CROSBY 


President, School Public 
Relations Association 


Mr. and Mrs. Public look at the 
schools with realistic eyes in that they 
relish evidence of monetary returns 
for their tax assessment. Show any 
taxpayer how he personally profits 
from his investment in the communi- 
ty’s educational system and you can 
immediately shake hands with an- 
other friend of the public schools. 

It is with a view to acquainting the 
citizenry with the material returns on 
the investment in education that the 
National School Service Institute 
planned and sponsored the recently 
acclaimed sound movie, “Pop Rings 
the Bell.” Heralded by the Christian 
Science Monitor as the picture “de- 
signed to wake up hardboiled taxpay- 
ers to the realization of what a good 
investment in Middletown’s school 
(your school and mine) really is,” it 
was the sensation of the recent Chi- 
cago meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

The picture is unique in that it pre- 
sents in a professional manner some 
of the fruits of good schools, ad- 
equately staffed and equipped, and 
does so in language and story hereto- 
fore almost unrecognized by the pro- 
fession. Based on the philosophy that 
every individual, and every business 
and industry profit in direct pro- 
portion to the educational level of 
the community served, the story 
is wrapped up in a drama of com- 
munity life. 

Amply illustrated with scenes from 
today’s classrooms, the picture pays 
tribute to the good work of America’s 
teachers and emphasizes the necessity 
for adequately paid, professionally 
trained men and women. 

Two copies of the film are available for 
free showing through the Illinois Education 
Association Department of Public Rela- 
tions. There have, however, been more re- 
quests for the film than it has been pos- 
sible to fill, and bookings are made for 
weeks ahead. 

It is probable that copies may be had 
soon through other sources. Some Divisions 
of the I.E.A. are planning to purchase one 
or more copies, as are a few county super- 
intendents. Larger school systems in some 
instances have .purchased copies. Copies of 
the film may be purchased through the 
National School Service Institute, Shop 
307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois, and 
it is probable that, other sources failing, 
some bookings for loan copies may be made 
through the institute. 
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“On the air-” 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in radiated by giant tower antennae. 

the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, The whole process of radio transmission is so 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
works that today encircle the globe. school student can easily understand the princi- 


te See. the detailed operations of a typical ples involved. 


broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. x tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- eight minutes. 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
This “how it works” section of the film is a Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. : 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 


: : : . Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, Sendays, 2:30 p. m., LWT. 


zoe your CONEMENCe Westinghouse 


+. 
Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 


“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 





Other new Westinghouse films for school use. o ‘Seheel Servies 


WeEstTINGHOUsSE ELectric & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


I would like to show the films checked below— 
PREFERRED DAT! SECOND CHOICE 


“Wuart is Erecrricity?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- 
plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the 
fundamentals can be understood by any high school student. - } “On the Air” 

Runs 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual will be sent in  : [ “what Is Electricity?” 
advance for use with this film. “The Ramparts We Build” 


“Tue Ramparts We Buitp.” The dramatic story of an ° ] “Electronics at Work” —_—_____— 

American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs - © Desk copy “The ABC of Electronics at Work 

20 minutes. ©) Teachers’ Manual “What Is Electricity? 
(Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 

“E.ectronics aT Work.” Comprehensive explanationofthe { © 16mm 0 35 mm 

6 basic functions of the electronic tube, together with *° 

striking shots of electronic devices at work in many industries. 

Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, ““The ABC of Electron- 


ics at Work” is available for teachers. 








All these are sound motion pictures, available on 16 mm or 
35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 
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Croup Guidance 


through 
Classroom Teaching 


Idylls of the King, a fitting 
call to youth 


By AUGUSTE L. REINHARD 


How the classroom teacher can use the 
materials of her subject to demonstrate the 
timeless validity of certain principles of 
conduct and to inculcate lofty ideals is the 
theme of the two articles that are begun on 
this page. 


= 2, 


* article recounts something of 
an experience in using the material 
of the course in junior English to 
project guidance of seven kinds— 
character, social, health, educational, 
civic, moral, vocational—through the 
subject without lowering the required 
standards of the course. 

While the intangible outcomes of 
guidance and the degree of realization 
of aims do not yield to exact measure- 
ment, there is evidence that under this 
plan new interest has been awakened 
and consciousness of individual entity 
as related to the whole has been 
stimulated. 

The student in the junior year 
seems to be in a period of renaissance. 
Childish things are behind him; he 
is aspiring to the adult plane but is 
often hampered by his environment, 
both social and physical. He is newly 
aware of the multitudinous aspects of 
the world about him and of those who 
people it. He needs guidance, but it 
must be of a subtle type. 

The selections to be studied in the 
junior year are set by the require- 
ments of the course of study but they 
are of peculiar worth for purposes of 
guidance. By way of illustration, one 
chooses Idylls of the King, and even 
more specifically, Gareth and Lynette. 
Surely there is no more fitting call 
to youth than that resounding through 
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Idylls of the King. Poetry, true and 
involved poetry; history, too, and 
long dead mythical history, but the 
whole series flames with idealism and 
romance. Who so alive to idealism 
and romance as the adolescent junior, 
deny it though he may? It is the idyll 
of turbulent youth at war with its en- 
vironment, itself and its comrades. 
Just as the most satisfactory guid- 
ance conferences are conducted with- 
out set form and questions, so case 
conference material in literature can- 
not be handled to advantage by stere- 
otyped questions, inasmuch as situa- 
tions and individuals vary almost 
from minute to minute. The material 
(Continued on page 222) 
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Latin abounds in values 
suitable to modern life 


By M. FERN SLUSHER 


A sense of right and wrong grows 
with or fails to grow without con- 
scious effort of cultivation. Character 
development must be among the first 
aims of all instruction. Without in- 
tegrity man with the keenest intel- 
ligence fails to be the useful, happy 
entity he should be. 

Character cannot be taught as a 
special subject, but it can be devel- 
oped by thought and discussion of the 
traits and attributes which comprise 
it. Latin abounds in opportunities for 
the inculcation of lofty ideals. 

By subtle analogy and timely sug- 
gestion this ancient literature can en- 
gender thoughts and ideas which will 
remain long after the subject matter 
has been forgotten. For example, in a 
society such as ours in which the de- 
sire to “get something for nothing” 
is so prevalent, the translation of the 
story of Laomedon, who defrauded 
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Neptune and Apollo and paid a severe 
penalty, affords excellent material for 
the refutation of this notion. Caesar’s 
campaign against the Helvetians is 
filled with issues of right and wrong. 

One cannot estimate the potential 
results of the study of the fifteen char- 
acteristics which Cicero attributes to 
the ideal general in his speech in be- 
half of the Manilian Law. Indeed 
these qualities — knowledge, ability, 
personal influence, capacity for suc- 
cess, industry, courage, diligence, 
speed in execution, judgment, honesty, 
self-control, faith, courtesy, keenness 
of mind, kindliness — offer much as 
standards of attainment for our own 
commanders, but they are just as per- 
tinent to the members of our Cicero 
classes. In a study of the same ora- 
tion a rigid self-examination may 
arise from a studied and earnest con- 
sideration of the following : 

“That general cannot control an 
army who does not control himself; 
nor can he be strict in judging others, 
if he is unwilling for others to render 
stern judgment of him.” 

Not without profit may we as teach- 
ers ponder this passage, and certainly 
its contemplation may prove to be 
beneficial to anyone. 

The folly of the oppression of the 
vanquished and the truth of the inex- 
orable law that whatsoever man or 
nations sow, that shall they also reap, 
can scarcely be better illustrated than 
by a comparison of the peace terms 
which Sulla imposed on Mithridates 
in 84 B. C. and those concluded at 
Versailles. Of Mithridates was de- 
manded the surrender of his fleet of 
eighty ships, the payment of a large 
indemnity, and in addition a heavy 
annual tribute. 

What was the outcome? The king 
of Pontus complied in part with the 
requirements and straightway began 
preparations for a new war. And in 
2000 years, adjustments of a similar 
nature have failed to teach the futility 
of such peace terms. Cause and effect 
may be iriterwoven throughout the 
record of human history, but rarely 
do kindness and brotherhood stand 
out as motives in the settlement of dif- 
ficulties. 

Experience has shown that students 
at the present time are vitally inter- 
ested in contemplating events and cir- 
cumstances of the past which have a 
counterpart in present day issues. 

The Aeneid, even more than Cicero, 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Kia ora, says the New Zealander when he wants 
to give you his best wishes. The American soldier 
says it another way. Have a “Coke”, says he, and 
in three words he has made a friend. It’s a phrase 
that says, Welcome, neighbor, from Auckland to 
Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New Mexico. 
"Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—has become the high-sign between 
friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola 


belongs in your icebox at home. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Have a a“Coke"=Kia Ora 


(GOOD LUCK) 


S| TS Sree 


-the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s omy you hear 

kJ Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


: "l Ni sey LS 
Letters te an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


= Dave: 

I recently returned from a week in 
Washington. I found the Capitol to 
be quiet and not particularly crowded. 
Perhaps the Pentagon across the Po- 
tomac has relieved the situation by 
housing 32,000 workers within its 
walls. The uniformed military person- 
nel was not as much in evidence as 
it was a year ago. In fact, things were 
quite quiet on the Potomac. 

The State Secretaries meeting with 
the N.E.A. staff, congressmen, and 
governmental officials dug deeply into 
the national, state, and local problems 
facing public education. There was no 
mincing of terms, and wheels were set 
in motion or speeded up a bit in the 
general attack upon these problems. 


Federal Aid 

Federal aid to public education held 
our attention the most of the time, 
and properly so. With 150,000 former 
teachers in military, war industry, or 
governmental services, with addition- 
al thousands contemplating leaving 
the profession—largely because of the 
low salaries districts are obliged to 
pay because of their financial limita- 
tions—it is essential that our profes- 
sional study and efforts should enter 
upon Federal and state financial as- 
sistance to public schools. 

We raised this question with con- 
gressional and party leaders: 

If the educational emergency be- 
comes so great that Congress is forced 
to do something about it, would you 
have Federal assistance to public 
schools available according to the 
plan employed in Federal assistance 
to land-grant colleges, agricultural 
education and business education? 
Federal help in these instances comes 
through the U. S. Commissioner of 


Education, the state departments of 
Public Instruction, and the local 
schools, without strings and controls 
attached. Or, would you meet the sit- 
uation by appropriations to newly 
created Federal agencies exercising 
full Federal control and supervision ? 

The answer in each case was “No, 
we want no more of this special 
agency business.” 

We then pointed out that our Fed- 
eral aid to education proposals defi- 
nitely preserved local controls and re- 
spected states rights. 


Opposition 

I believe, Dave, that congressmen 
of both parties, with a few exceptions, 
will subscribe to the theory of Fed- 
eral aid without Federal controls, 
once they are certain that educational 
needs dictate Federal assistance. 

The exceptions are those who fight 
Federal aid to public education be- 
cause of religious, economic, political, 
racial or similar reasons. 

The religious opposition demands 
Federal aid for parochial schools if 
it is to be available for public schools. 
More than one denomination is in- 
cluded in this opposition. 

The economic opposition centers in 
taxpayer groups and representatives 
of those who pay large Federal taxes. 

Racial opposition comes from a 
small group supposedly dedicated to 
the preservation of states rights, but 
really interested in preserving the ed- 
ucational balance favoring the whites. 

The political opposition is one cen- 
tering upon combinations, even bi- 
partisan, politically determined. For 
example, a group of Northerners op- 
posed to Federal aid are aligned with 
some Southerners opposed to the ex- 
tension of immigration. 

The combined House opposition, 
represented by possibly 20 percent of 
the House of Representatives, has for 
years maintained a 50 percent mem- 
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bership in the House Committee on 
Education—a membership in major- 
ity coming from five states, with 
Massachusetts leading. It’s the old 
story of a well-organized minority 
stalemating a program for the great 
poorly-organized majority. 


Defection 

Unfortunately, this determined 
minority was supported indirectly by 
persons supposedly representing a mi- 
nority organization within our pro- 
fession. These persons professed 
friendliness toward Federal aid to 
public education, but belied this pro- 
fession by talking amendments and 
never submitting them, and by failing 
to appear in support of S. 637. 

Our profession and our schools, 
Dave, can get nowhere if our profes- 
sion opposes itself in the halls of leg- 
islation either in Washington or at 
Springfield. Our opposition capital- 
izes upon dissension in our profession- 
al ranks. 


Other Questions 

Federal aid is but one of many ma- 
jor questions we considered. We dis- 
cussed other questions, such as: 

How shali the educational rehabili- 
tation of those returning from mili- 
tary service be handled? What shall 
be done with unneeded Federal ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies that 
might be used for educational pur- 
poses? How shall Federal school 
lunch assistance be channelled? 

Our answer in each case is: clear 
through regular channels of public 
education—the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the state departments, and lo- 
cal districts, colleges, universities. 


Public Relations 
Another great consideration was 
that of public relations and public 
understanding and support. Here 
great progress is being made with 
manufacturers, and businessmen, civic 
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and church leaders. Labor support 
has been pledged. Magazines and ra- 
dio will soon carry the story of edu- 
cational needs. The N.E.A. and the 
state associations are spearheading the 
effort. They are being assisted great- 
ly by the National School Service 
Institute. The press is responding 
nicely. The push for education is on 
its way. I hope and believe that every 
teacher will lend a helping hand. 
Sincerely yours, Irv 


More Registrants Needed 


The Division of Teacher Placement 
of the Illinois Education Association 
is meeting a real need both of teachers 
and of boards of education. This state- 
ment is based upon the number of 
registrations which are being received 
from teachers and administrators, as 
well as upon the number of requests 
which are being made for assistance 
in filling vacancies which now exist, 
or will exist in the teaching staff. 

There is still need for additional 
registrations in practically all fields. 
The number of teachers available in 
speech, vocational subjects, mathe- 
matics, science, kindergarten, all ele- 
mentary grades, and various subject 
combinations in high school, is indeed 
limited. 

Every teacher and administrator, 
or supervisor, who expects to register 
with the Division of Teacher Place- 
ment this year is urged to do so as 
soon as possible. This request is made 
because many boards of education are 
now employing teachers for the 
school year 1944-1945. It usually re- 
quires about three weeks to assemble 
credentials after the first request for 
registration blanks is received. Late 
registration might mean the failure to 
obtain a desirable position. 

Boards of education are reminded 
that this office can supply well trained, 
capable, candidates for any adminis- 
trative or supervisory position in the 
state of Illinois. Administrators are 
available who understand the various 
problems of the schools of this State. 

Vacancies of any kind should be re- 
ported as soon as possible in order 
that care may be given to the proper 
consideration of candidates. 

Even though there will be a short- 
age of teachers in many fields with 
the attendant irritations and uncer- 
tainties, the schools must carry on. No 
board or—administrator should em- 
ploy incompetent teachers. — C.E.V. 
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Digest of Board Meeting 


TimME AND Ptace: February 27, 
1944, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 9:30 
A.M, 

PRESENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin; Directors E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, C. E. Miller, and Russell 
Malan; Executive Secretary, Irving 
F. Pearson, and Selmer Berg, Rock- 
ford, part-time. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Approved proposed meeting of 


oa 
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School Program Extension and 
Higher Education Subcommittee and 
Board with Dr. Works. 

3. Received legislative candidates 
questionnaire and minutes of last 
Public Relations Committee. 

4. Received detailed report of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s meetings and leg- 
islative contacts at Washington. 

5. Received Executive Secretary's 
report regarding meetings and pro- 
gram with National School Service 
Institute. 

6. Received report regarding spe- 
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Americas Teachers 
are doing important work 
Theyre helping our youngsters 
get ready to carry on tomorrow 
...all that we are fighting and 
working for today 











Our teachers are so much a 
part of peace-time and our nor- 
mal, every-day American way 
of living, many of us some- 
times overlook the fact that 
teaching our children is one of 
our most important war jobs. 
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America’s teachers know this 
and accept this responsibility 
but we thought now is a good 
time to recall it to the mind 
of the general public. And, this 
we are doing through our 
national advertising media so 
that credit can go where credit 
is due—to Today’s teachers. 


vn 





cial fund campaigns and regarding 
Federal aid to education. 

7. Received report regarding ten- 
ure case progress. 

8. Received I.E.A. report to State 
Commission on Higher Education. 

9. Received communication from 
the Civic Federation of Chicago 
relative to tax muddle; also legisla- 
tive communication from the N.E.A. 

10. Approved proposed educational 
research school and laboratories for 
the University of Illinois. 

11. Authorized I.E.A. representa- 
tion at N.E.A. Tax Conference. 


12. Approved monthly financial re- 
port. 

13. Assigned Treasurer’s duties 
temporarily to others during Mr. 
Ernest T. Jackson’s current sickness. 

14. Granted request of Illinois 
Church Council asking that Mr. Grif- 
fith serve as its president. 

15. Granted request of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction that Ex- 
ecutive Secretary serve on State 
School Planning Committee. 

ADJOURNMENT: 3:30 P.M. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 





IS THE SUREST 
ROAD TO PERMANENT 


PEACE 


SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all 


fields of educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis 


is being placed on wartime as well as post-war educational 


needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including educators of 


national and international reputation — plus the splendid 


facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstand- 


ing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 


There will be special courses and workshops for teachers in 


primary, secondary, and higher education. 


UNIVERSIT 


() |: 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 710 
Administration Building. 


MINNESOTA 
It, Minne 
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Hospitalization Service 
Membership Grows 


During the past year many mem- 
bers of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation have enrolled in the I.E.A. Hos- 
pitalization Service Plan. This service 
was inaugurated a little less than a 
year ago in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee and with the approval of 
the Board of Directors for the pur- 
pose of giving additional personal 
services to the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

The contracts, which are issued by 
the Northern Illinois Hospital Serv- 
ice, Rockford, Illinois, are now held 
by approximately five thousand mem- 
bers and their families. The first year 
has not yet closed, but more than 
1200 days of hospitalization have been 
provided for our members who are 
of the opinion that this plan is the 
most convenient way to pay for such 
care. 

It is often said that teachers, more 
than any other group, need this type 
of protection. Teachers in the per- 
formance of their duties are exposed 
to almost every type of communicable 
and contagious disease. In addition 
they are subject to the health hazards 
of the ordinary citizen. The teacher 
away from home is especially in need 
of some one to care for her when she 
becomes ill. The hospital is the best 
place to go to receive immediate care. 
Hence the result of hospitalization is 
more rapid recovery. A quick recov- 
ery permits the teacher to return to 
the classroom sooner, every one is 
happier, and there is a resultant sav- 
ing of manpower—a saving that is 
particularly important in this critical 
period. 

Statistics show that persons who 
have a hospitalization contract go to 
a hospital more readily than do those 
who lack this type of protection. Per- 
sons so protected know that they are 
not facing a heavy financial burden 
because of necessary hospitalization. 
For a few cents a day they have budg- 
eted a reserve for an emergency. 

The I.E.A. Hospitalization Service 
provides protection for the member, 
and, in the instance of married mem- 
bers, for the wife, or husband, and 
all dependent children between the 
ages of thirty days and nineteen years. 
Single members pay at the rate of 
sixty-five cents a month, or $3.90 each 
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six months. Married persons pay at 
the rate of $1.30 per month, or $7.80 
each six months, and the same benefits 
apply to every member of the family 
as indicated above without additional 
charges. 

This plan, in the opinion of the of- 
ficers of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation, provides the greatest benefits 
at the lowest cost. The benefits, now 
available in any general approved 
hospital in Illinois, are as follows: 

Use of operation and delivery room 

Anesthesia supplies (not administration) 

*Ordinary medications and dressings 

*Ordinary pathological and laboratory 
services 

**Obstetrical cases including baby care 
(ten days) 

One X-ray for bed patients or accident 

cases 

General nursing care 

Meals and service of dietician 

Room allowance $3.50 per day 

All other routine care 

The teacher member and each addi- 
tional person covered by the contract, 
may have twenty-one days of hospital 
care during the first year. The period 
ot hospital care allowed increases 
three days each year until the fourth 
year, when it reaches the maximum of 
thirty days. Should hospital care be 
required in any recognized hospital 
outside the state of Illinois, $5.00 per 
day will be allowed toward the hospi- 
tal bill up to and including twenty-one 
days. 

May 20, 1944 is the closing date for 
the next period during which contracts 
will be issued for our group. Descrip- 
tive literature and application blanks 
may be obtained from a city superin- 
tendent, county superintendent, or 
high-school principal any time after 
April 15, or from the office of the Il- 
linois Education Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. If you want this fine 
protection, mail your application card 
and semi-annual remittance directly to 
the Illinois Education Association be- 
fore May 10. If a group wish to dele- 
gate the responsibility for sending in 
applications and payments, such an ar- 
rangement will be satisfactory. All 
checks and money orders should be 
made payable to the NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS HOSPITAL SERV- 
ICE, INC. 

Health service is a personal service. 
It requires intelligent participation by 
those who receive it and those who 


*Special medicines or serums and extra patholog- 
ical or laboratory services are not included. 

**Maternity, or any condition pertaining thereto, 
care — under family contract after twelve 
months membership in hospital plan. 
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furnish it. This type of Hospital Serv- 
ice protection combines American 
practice of personal action with a 
sense of social responsibility. It exem- 
plifies the American way of solving 
our own health problems.—C.E.V. 
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It could happen to you 


DEAR SIRs: 

Some time ago I received your 
check for $75 to cover Mrs. "s 
hospitalization. On top of that I have 


collected $105 and about $20 for my- 


self. You have been prompt in your 
payments, have fulfilled your contract, 
and believe you me you have one 
mighty thankful and contented mem- 
ber of the Blue Cross system. I have 
preached its values wherever I have 
been. Please accept my thanks. 
¢ © 

DEAR Sirs: 

I wish to thank your organization 
for services rendered in connection 
with my stay in the hospital. Both 
your services and those of the hospital 
were entirely satisfactory. 





TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 
PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 on your salary 


OULD $100 or $200 extra cash relieve 
you of your money problems? House- 
hold Finance service has been specially de- 
signed to help teachers meet emergencies. 


Many convenient payment plans 


If you have a steady position you may bor- 
row the cash you need simply and privately. 
You may even obtain your loan and make 
your payments by mail. No security, no 
salary assignment, no endorser is required. 


School authorities are never questioned 
about your credit. We lend merely on your 
promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly 
instalments up to twelve. We have many 
payment plans to fit our service to your 
needs. Choose the payment plan that suits 
you best. If you borrow $100 and repay 
in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, 
the cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a 
$50 loan repaid in three monthly instalments 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay yoar loan the less 





it costs. Payments shown in the 





paymts | paymts 


| | CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 4 


6 8 10 
Daymts | paymts | paymts 


12 table include principal and inter- 
paymts || est. You pay nothing more. Apply 





$ 25 
50 
75 

100 


125 
150 


$ 8.85 
17.69 
26.54 


35.38 
44.18 
52.98 


$ 6.73 
13.46 


$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 
20.20 


10.70} 8.81 


14.27 | 11.75 
17.81 | 14.66 
21.34 | 17.55 


28.36 | 23.31 
35.37 | 29.06 
42.36 | 34.80 


$ 9.24 
13.86 


18.48 
23.08 
27.66 


36.78 
bed 


70.53 
88.08 
105.62 
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for your loan at the nearest House- 
hold office. Or send the handy 
coupon for full information about 
our “loans by mail” service. 


Household guides 
used as texts 


Household’s booklets on money 
management and better buyman- 


$ 5.03 
7.55 


10.07 
12.56 
15.04 


19.96 
24.87 
29.76 








WE GUARANTEE 
p— if mF poveante are made on schedule. Total 


not exceeding 
14% per month on that part of a 
lance in excess of $100 


me 








that these payments will repay loans in 
cost will be re- 

payments are made ahead of schedule. Payments in- 
clude chargeeat Flo aon mny Tey 3% per menth on that part of 


PRESIDENT. noustnoue , ee conronarion 


ship give hundreds of practical 
suggestions for wise buying and 
spending. These booklets are 
widely used in home economics 
classes as study and reference 
texts. Ask for free sample copies. 





PERSONAL LOANS $20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOL 
fa 





D FINANCE 





ESTABLISHED 1678 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CuicaGo—2nd Fi., 
253.Conwa Bidg.. 
111W.W: gton 

Ph. FRAnklin to82 
Pest Office Zone 2 


Bldg., Ph. 7165-0 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 


Joust—3rd Floor, 
are Theater 
uilding. 

Phone Joliet 


Aurora—Suite 507, 
Nat. Bk. 


Bidg., Aurora 8445 Ave., Ph. East 6738 


GALESBURG— ped Fi., 
7 Pzoria—3rd Floor, 


burg Bidg., 
Phone: 6226 Main 


BLOOMINGTON—Sth FresportT—3rd Fi., Mowumne—4th Floor, Sprincristp — Rm. 
Bank State Seek Bidg., 
Main 13 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., 


: 1004, 10th Floor, 
Moline 1464 


Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 
Lehmann Bidg., 

Phone 4-5177 


Post Office Z 2 WAUKEGAN-2nd FI, 


210 Washington 
Sc., WaukeganScate 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Rocxrorp—6th Fi., 
Talcott Bidg., 


6184 Main 930 





Call at or phone the nearest Household office or masl this coupon 10 meares: ofice. Au sate pl. 


FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— —Mail this coupon whether , 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 


HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest office — addresses above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How a Teacher Can Get a Loan.” I 
understand this request places me under 
no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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War-Peace and Tenure Funds ne See 


Herzl Junior College 3.00 
CONTRIBUTIONS Jones Commercial High School 4.50 4.50 
N.E.A. WAR AND PEACE FUND AND LE.A. Roosevelt High School 
TENURE DEFENSE FUND (aan ties 5.50 


March 17, 1944 Senn High School ____ 


Nore: Sums forwarded directly to the N.E.A. ior the War and as RESTS ES: 
Peace Fund are bracketed. They should be added to the column a EMA PE 
headed “N.E.A. Fund” to ascertain total contributions to the fund. Fal . * 

All entries for Divisions and counties represent the total of all con- aa 


tributions by school districts and from individuals within those units. — . 


N.E.A. Funp 1.E.A. Funp Lovett ___.. 
BLACKHAWK DyvIsIon kg FSS $ 180.07 Monroe __.. 
Rock Island County .. 75.33 180.07 3. , 
Reported previously ae 180.07 Van Vlissingen oy 12.00 


Centrat Division... —————S—C—«8'7.4B 57.77 Whitney —... 


= itt ed , ; 17.25 4.75 DuPace Vattey Division 72.55 (30.39) 
eported previously 8.25 4.75 DuPage C 
- we Conds —___......... 7255 CR) 
Franklin Grade School . 9.00 a Reported previously “Sind 32.00 (30.39) 
Livingston County 28.12 7.66 Glenn Ellyn Grade School 
Reported previously ade 28.12 J Teachers Council ( Add.) 40.55 


Logan County 103.02 . East CENTRAL Division __. 329.70 (25.00) 


Lincoln Community High East Central Division Special 


i ndaieenatietin 
Lincoln Elementary Schools... 58.04 Pprop BES 


McLean County — _ 89.09 4 Champaign County... 1-19.25 (25.00) 
Reported previously... === 85.75 Reported previously —__ 19.25 (25.00) 
RR tee 3.34 ? Ogden Community High School __. 


Cuicaco Division SS 203.88 (29.00) 331.82 Ford County 18.10 
Cook County SS 203.88 (29.00) 331.82 Reported previously _.______. 18.10 
Reported previously 132.63 (29.00) 243.47 
Calumet High School 11.25 11.25 Iroquois County —__. 6.00 
Fenger High School x 10 Reported previously —._ 6.00 


*Indicates an addition to amounts previously contributed. 


TEAC r bE R MAKE $2,000 TO $5,000 
DURING SCHOOL VACATION 
IN AN ESTABLISHED BUSINESS—SAME OWNER 24 YEARS 


Can Be Purchased for One-Half Its Replacement Cost 
SMALL DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE FROM PROFITS 


25.00 





Business consists of one of the best known and most popular Summer Resorts in Michi- 
gan, with established clientele. Owner wants to retire in favor of a younger person. Ideal 
for one or two teachers to operate during Summer Vacation, from uh Ist to Labor Day. 
Will stand strictest investigation. No experience necessary—owner will stay on for first sea- 
son and key employees will stay as long as desired. 


Property is improved with a 70-room Main Lodge and one 6-room owner's cottage, 
both situated in a beautiful grove of specimen Maples, Beech and Evergreens, on the shore 
of one of the largest and best-known lakes in the Midwest. 


Weather always cool and free of Hay Fever—a pleasant and lucrative business. Build- 
ings in fine repair with electricity throughout and bath or running water in most rooms. Fully 
equipped om furnished, including 2 seven passenger Buick cars, 30 ft. Cabin Cruiser, row 
boats, canoes, speedboat, etc. For more detailed information, write RESORT OWNER, 
c/o Illinois Education, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


UNRESTRICTED TRANSPORTATION NOW FROM CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE 
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Kankakee County 
Momence Community High 
School 





Momence Public Grade Schools 


Piatt County — 

Reported previously 

Piatt County Schools ( Add.) 
Vermilion County ___. 

Reported previously 


EASTERN Division 
Coles County — 
Reported previously 
Charleston Public Schools 
( Add.) 
Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 
Douglas County - 
Reported previously 
Edgar County _. 
Reported previously 
Shelby County —. 
Reported previously . 


ILLINOIS VALLEY Division 
Bureau County _ 
Reported previously 
Grundy County —. i 
Reported previously _ 
Grundy County Schools 
( Add.) 
LaSalle County — 
Streator Elementary School - 
Teachers _____. 
LaSalle-Peru Township ‘High 
School and Junior College 
Marshall County _ 
Reported previously 


19.50 
11.00 
222.10 
103.51 
118.59 
8.75 
8.75 


124.41 
71.75 
28.10 


8.00 
35.65 


52.66 
52.66 


178.53 (5.00) 
1,00 
1.00 
60.35 
17.70 


42.65 
115.43 


48.53 





1.E.A. Funp 
13.00 


7.50 
5.50 
89.50 
50.41 
39.09 


Putnam County 
Reported previously . 
LAKE SHore Division _ 
Cook County 
Reported previously © 
Brookfield, Lincoln School 
Evanston Public Schools 
(Add.) 
Maywood School District 89 
North Berwyn, School 
District 98 - 


N.E.A. Funp 
1.75 
1.75 
2,075.72 (1,290.65) 
1,791.06 (1,233.05) 
1,148.89 (1,196.05) 
27.43 


(37.00) 
95.07 


60.40 


Oak Park, Horace Mann aio 


School a 

Proviso Township High 
School : 

Thornton Tow nship High 
School and Junior College 

Individuals 

Lake County 
Reported previously 


MississippP1 VALLEY Division 
Adams County — 
Adams County Schools 
Hancock County 
Reported previously 
Pike County 
Reported previously 
NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 
Kane County 
Reported previously 
McHenry County 
Reported previously 
Will County 
Reported previously 
NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 
Carroll County 


7.00 
351.40 


98.87 

2.00 
284.66 (57.60) 
284.66 (57.60) 


54.98 
33.34 
33.34 
6.14 
6.14 
15.50 
15.50 
4.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 


304.20 (7.00) 
13.65 (7.00) 


1.E.A. Funp 
1.25 

1.25 

835.96 
762.14 
428.45 

13.72 


91.68 
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DAILY DRILLS 
in Language Skills 


A new series of language workbooks for grades 3-6 by Harry 
A. Greene, Emmett A. Betts, and Mabel-Louise Arey. 
These new workbooks are usable with any series of language 
texts, provide an abundance of well-organized practice and 
drill material, and offer a complete testing program. 


Write us for complete information. 


THE BASIC SCIENCE 


Education Series 
By Bertha M. Parker and Glenn O. Blough 
Twelve new titles in this series have just been published. The 
37 Basic Science Unitexts now available offer a complete 
basic science program from the primary grades through the 


junior high school . . . . a program flexible, easy to teach, 
adaptable to any course of study. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


Representatives: W. A. Kohl, 706 Mosedale Avenue, St. Charles, Illinois; 
Elizabeth Jackson, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


4 Row, Peterson & Company 
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Selecting Arithmetics? 


For 1944-49 


see the new 


NUMBER STORIES— 
STUDY ARITHMETICS 


by 


« 


Studebaker @ Findley e Knight e Ruch 











SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND 

COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 





New York ad 











NEW joss EDITION 


GOALS IN SPELLING’’ 


COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 


A post-war spelling program ready for your use today. A dynamic, 
yet systematic and balanced program created to meet the needs of 
your pupils’ basic writing needs, and to develop a spelling ability that 
is part of their general language growth. Successor to the famous 1936 
GOALS IN SPELLING now in use from coast to coast. Grades Il to V 
available. 


Test PRACTICE READERS 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM FREE 
GRADES 4-5 AND 6 


We are willing to let Practice Readers prove themselves in practice. 
Sample lesson packet contains: 5 separate lessons, Teacher's Manval, 
Score Sheet, Key to Answers, Pupil's Record Book — will be sent FREE 
for trial. Give number of pupils. 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


MAKES LEARNING EASY 


Every book is a genuine delight to pupils. Every lesson is developed in 
terms of child experience. Actually, language study becomes a joyful 
adventure to pupils who use Webster Language. Grades ! to Vill. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS, (3) MO. 





Reported previously 
Jo Daviess County 
Reported previously . 
Stephenson County 
Reported previously __ 
Freeport Public Schools 
( Add.) : 
Winnebago County 
Reported previously 


Peoria Division 
Peoria County 
Reported previously 
Bartonville Public School 
Roosevelt Junior High 
School ( Add.) 


W oodford County 
Roanoke Township High 
School - 

Rock River Division 

DeKalb County 
Reported previously 

Lee County — 

Reported previously 

Ogle County 
Reported previously 

SoutH CENTRAL Division 

Cass County 
Reported previously 

Christian County - 


Reported previously —___ 
Macon County —____ 


Reported previously 
Macoupin County _. 
Reported previously 
Montgomery County 
Reported previously 
Morgan County 
Reported previously 
Sangamon County — 
Reported previously —_. 
Scott County 
Reported previously 
SOUTHEASTERN DiIvIsIon 
Clay County 
Reported previously 
Crawford County ; 
Reported previously 
Palestine Public Schools 
Robinson dent High 
SS ss 
Edwards County ____. 
Reported previously 
Lawrence County 
Reported previously _ 
Richland County 
Reported previously 
White County 
Reported previously 


SouTHERN DIvISION _ 


Alexander County — 
Reported previously — 


Franklin County 
Reported previously 
Gallatin County ical 
Reported previously 

Hamilton County 
Reported previously 

Hardin County wag 
Reported previously 

Pope County ~ ; 
Reported previously ~ 
Golconda Public Schools 

( Add.) 


SouTH WESTERN Division’ 


N.E.A. Funp 
13.65 (7.00) 
24.05 
24.05 
75.93 
73.18 


2.75 
190.57 
190.57 


25.70 (37.55) 

13.40 (37.55) 

12.40 (24.25) 
1.00 


(13.30) 
12.30 


12.30 
36.00 
13.50 
13.50 
14.50 
14.50 

8.00 

8.00 


107.91 (375.00) 
21.21 
21.21 

(365.00) 


25.85 


85 
385.12 (6.00) 


Southwestern Division Special 


Appropriation - 
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N.E.A. Funp 1.E.A. Funp 
Clinton County —_.. 44.35 1.00 
Clinton County Public Schools 43.35 : 
Individuals _ ; 1.00 1.00 
Jefferson County co os 62.97 1.00 
Reported previously ~ 62.97 1.00 
Madison County ~ ‘ 3.75 42.61 
Reported previously . 1.00 38.36 
Individuals — 2.75 4.25 
Marion County 12.75 14.25 
Reported previously 12.75 14.25 
Randolph County _.. 244.50 1.00 
Reported previously 4.50 1.00 
Randolph County Teachers 
Association 240.00 
St. Clair County — ; 16.80 (6.00) 12.50 
Reported previously 16.80 (6.00) 12.50 
WESTERN DIVISION 48.68 33.24 
Knox County ___ 10.05 13.70 
Reported previously 10.05 13.70 
McDonough County 38.63 19.54 
Reported previously 38.63 19.54 


$4,387.40 ($1,805.59) $3,404.13 





Granp TOTALS 








LEGISLATIVE STUDY 
(Continued from page 202) 

Equal access to elementary and secondary education, extension 
of school services, improvement of quality of education, arrange- 
ments for caring for educational needs of men and women de- 
mobilized from the armed forces and from war industry, school 
building, district organization, and finance. 

Mr. Pease presented to the subcommittee estimates of 
the cost of higher levels of state financial aids to school 
districts, both in equalization and in flat grants. 

The subcommittee recognized that more adequate 
financing of education in Illinois depends upon a program 
of tax reform and it accepted for presentation to the 
Legislative Committee the following analysis of areas in 
which study is needed as a basis for definite legislative 
proposals, as presented by Mr. Pease: 

1. Adopt the Gateway Amendment. 

2. Assess throughout the State on a 100 percent basis. 

3. Readjust the bonding power and tax rates. 

4. Provide for a graduated State income tax. 

5. Levy an income tax on corporations and also a privilege tax 
or license. 

6. Classify property for taxation purposes and enforce collec- 
tion laws. 

7. Clean up tax delinquencies. 

8. Speed up the tax calendar. 

9. Create a tax revenue department of the State on a civil serv- 
ice basis. 

10. Substitute a county assessor system for the township plan, 
and establish a modern county tax office with trained personnel. 


The subcommittee on Taxation, School Finance and 
Federal Relations, is one of four study committees re- 
porting to the Legislative Committee. Areas in which 
other committees are working and the respective chair- 
men are: 

School Program Extension and Higher Education, Selmer 
Berg, superintendent of schools, Rockford; School Reorganiza- 
tion, School Code, and Administration, J. Lester Buford, super- 
intendent of schools, Mt. Vernon; Teacher and Pupil Welfare, 
T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, Urbana. 

As soon as the subcommittees have finished their work, 
Mr. Russell Malan, superintendent of schools, Harris- 
burg, chairman of the I.E.A. Legislative Committee, will 
call a meeting of the whole committee to receive the re- 
ports. The Legislative Committee will then be in a posi- 
tion to approve a program of bills to implement the 
Legislative Program as approved by the association’s 
Representative Assembly. 
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* | SOMETHING NEW 


HEALTH FOR YOU 
Crisp 
A brand-new high school text based on Be Healthy, 
the author’s best-selling health text. $1.80 list 


MY FRIEND FLICKA 
Educational Edition 
O’Hara 








A popular om, for required, supplementary, or 
leisure-time reading that your students will enjoy. 
Edited by Mr. A. H. Lass. $1.80 list 


YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Brown 


A new-type high school community civics, orientation, 
or guidance text for use in the ninth grade. $1.80 list 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 
Trilling—Nicholas 


A high school consumer education text which covers 
the study of everyday consumer commodities that 
students buy and use. $1.80 list 


Send For Your Copies 








+” J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia New York 











OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by 
Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of moun- 
tains, oceans, and deserts have less significance. 
Tomorrow's world will be an air-age world. 

Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. “Our 
Global World” is a new brief Geography for the Air 
Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at the same 
time takes into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly 
discusses map reading, topography, climate, weather, 
natural regions, populations, economic development, 
and natural resources of the world, all points of which 
are but a few days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, some 
of them full-page, make this brief course timely and 
exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science course. 
Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicage Sean Francisco Boston Torente London 














PTA Legislation 
Platform 


Bie, there will be no regular 
session of the Legislature this winter 
we hope the members of the Illinois 
Congress will engage in temporary 
retrospection and see what we have 
accomplished in securing legislation, 
and what we have failed to accom- 
plish, and why. 

For the last two years I have been 
watching the techniques used in many 
other states. I have sat in on con- 
ferences where we threshed out suc- 
cesses and failures. May I pass on one 
opinion reached by most delegates in 
the conferences? In our endeavor to 
get legislation we are genuinely sin- 
cere in our viewpoint, and this often 
blinds us to the merits of the opposi- 


By MRS. PAUL E. MADDEN 


tion. Consequently we are not ready 
to meet their arguments; nor do we 
always realize that they may be just 
as sincere as we are. 

More and more groups interested 
in education and child welfare are 
getting together before bills are intro- 
duced, compromising and coming to 
an agreement then, rather than later. 
Of course this does not preclude the 
introduction of bad bills in the name 
of education and child welfare but it 
often stops impulsively arrived at and 
ill-considered bills’ being slipped in. 

With a few minor amendments 
made at the June board meeting, the 
Illinois Congress will continue its 
legislation platform as follows: 




















series. 




















program. 


Pian Now to Adopt 
“LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC" 


Write for 
Further 
Information 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES that account for the 


enthusiastic acceptance of 


__+“LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 


1. A simple presentation of the fundamentals of arithmetic 
—clear and concise explanations, short and understandable 
problems—a feature welcomed by both teachers and pupils. 


2. A problem development that really teaches pupils to 
“THINK BEFORE FIGURING.” 


3. More exercises and related problems than any other 


4. A workable plan for prevention of weaknesses, rather 
than a complicated theoretical, diagnostic and remedial 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS . 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
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To secure adequate laws for the 
care and protection of children and 
youth: 


FOR ACTIVE SUPPORT 

1. Maintenance of present level of state 
support for public schools during the war 

2. Organization of school districts into 
larger units of taxation, administration and 
attendance 

3. Adequate provision for the care and 
education of handicapped, dependent and 
delinquent children 


OPPOSED 


1. Any curtailment of educational oppor- 
tunity or public health services 

2. Any further limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, unless and un- 
til other adequate and dependable sources 
of revenue are provided. 


APPROVED 


1. As a long-term objective, increase in 
the state distributive fund for schools until 
it shall equal 25 percent of the total cost of 
the common schools of the State, to be dis- 
tributed upon the basis of flat grants and 
equalization 

2. Adequate appropriations for State de- 
partments of health, education, public wel- 
fare and library service 

3. Protection of the adoptive child 

4. Advancement of the age of criminal 
responsibility from ten to sixteen years 

5. Regulation and restriction of child la- 
bor 

6. Prevention and control of social disease 

7. Scientific methods for detection and 
conviction of intoxicated drivers 

8. Adequate financing of state assistance 
in pupil transportation 

9. Provision of child study bureaus in the 
state institutions of higher learning 

10. Authorization for unit districts to levy 
up to $1.75 without referendum for educa- 
tional purposes, or state equalization based 
upon the maximum educational rate limit 
now allowed without referendum 

11. Authority for any school district to 
levy a special tax, based upon referendum, to 
furnish textbooks without cost to the pupils 
of the district 

12. Minimum nine months school term 

13. Minimum salary for teachers of at 
least $100 a month 

14. Reasonable uniformity in the constitu- 
tion and election of boards of education 

15. Clarification of election precedure for 
boards of school directors and non-high dis- 
trict boards 

16. County school survey committees with 
guidance from school organization experts 
in Department of Public Instruction 

17. Nonpartisan state board of education 

18. Recognition by Department of Public 
Instruction to be a requirement for every 
school receiving state funds 

19. Certification of librarians 

20. Strengthened merit system 

21. Authorization of referendum on city 
manager plan 

22. Support of Illinois Legislative Council 

23. Reapportionment of legislative | dis- 
tricts 

24. The extension of the nursery school 
and kindergarten as integral parts of the 
public school system and adequate state 
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funds to encourage such extension without 
curtailment of already established parts of 
the system 


25. Gateway amendment and temporary 
changes in the Ballot Law to facilitate pas- 
sage of such an amendment. 

Federal legislation approved by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers may be found listed in a 
special leaflet on this subject. 

In view of rapidly changing condi- 
tions and war emergencies, the board 
of managers provided for the adoption 
of this program to meet current situa- 
tions and proposals conforming with 
the objects of the Illinois Congress. 

Because the welfare of children is 
a common cause between the IlIlinois 
Education Association and the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers we should be of mutual assistance. 
As chairman of legislation of the IIli- 
nois Congress, I pledge my support 
whenever consistent with our own 
legislation platform. 





Wrigley's Teacher 
Appreciation Program 


America’s Teachers are doing im- 
portant work. .. They're helping our 
youngsters get ready to carry on to- 
morrow ... all that we are fighting 
and working for today. This is the 
message the Wrigley Company is 
running in the State Teacher’s maga- 
zines and in other national teacher 
publications, as well as in the March 
6 issue of Life with its estimated 
twenty-three million readers weekly, 
and April issues of Redbook and Cos- 
mopolitan. 

An entire run of Wrigley car cards 
is carrying in full color the same illus- 
tration with which the magazines are 
illustrated—the pensive little school 
girl face—and the message. In one 
single month this gives it more than 
one billion “exposures” — in street 
cars, busses, railway coaches and 
other transportation vehicles used by 
the great rank and file of Americans 
from coast to coast. Augmenting this, 
in certain heavy population centers 
such as New York City, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago and in the New 
England States generally, there are 
thousands of posters in full color, 
bearing the identical message and il- 
lustration. 

In addition, a full week’s fifteen- 
minute dramatized program over the 
entire national chain of Columbia 
Broadcasting System was used. 
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\. E. A. Enrollments 


One hundred twenty school districts 
and 106 individual schools in addition 
had attained 100 percent membership 
in the National Education Association 
up to March 20, 1944. The list whi-i: 
follows is a summary of all schools 
and school districts that had attained 
100 percent enrollment in the Na- 
tional Education Association up to 
that date. 

It will be seen that we have 
changed the basis of classification 
from that of “Schools” and “City 
School Systems” used in previous re- 
ports to “Schools” and “School Dis- 
tricts.” The “City School Systems” 
classification does not fit our Illinois 
situation, with its many independent 
elementary and overlying high-school 
districts. Thus there are listed un- 
der 100 percent school districts all 
township high-school districts, com- 
munity high-schools districts, elemen- 
tary school districts and cities operat- 
ing both elementary and high-school 
grades that had qualified by March 3. 

Doubtless the list that follows does 
not include all districts and schools 
that transmitted 100 percent enroll- 


ments to Washington immediately 
prior to March 20. More time in tran- 
sit than usual is required, and clerical 
forces in general are struggling with 
overloads. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 
District Yeer 
Algonquin 1941 

Anna-Jonesboro Community High 
| Peete 

Auburn (El. ) - 

Beardstown rans Y an 

Bellwood - oe 

Belvidere _ ss 

Bethany Township ‘High School 

Bridgeport (E1.) 

Carbondale Community High School 

Carterville Community High School 

Chambersburg ow High 
ae 

Champaign — 

Chatsworth (El. ) " 

Chatsworth Township High School 

Clinton Community High School 

Creve Coeur —. 

Decatur 

Des Plaines, Maine Tow nship High 
School 

Dixon _. 

Dolton — ~~ = 

Dorrisville Grade ‘School a 

Dundee Community High School 

Duquoin (El.) —— 

East Ledford School 

Edwardsville 


.1939 
1940 
..1939 
1929 
1928 
1941 
1936 
1943 
1938 


1943 
1934 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1942 
1928 


1940 
1943 
_..1935 
1940 

1924 

1941 

1941 

1936 





Effective in developing 


POWER IN 
MATHEMATICAL 
REASONING 


A HIGH DEGREE 
OF SKILL 
IN COMPUTATIONAL 
ABILITIES 


FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS 


By Raleigh Schorling 
John R. Clark and 
Rolland R. Smith 


Just Published 
for Grades 7 and 8 


A new, well-rounded course 
which emphasizes training in 
quantitative thinking and skill 
in the use of the fundamental 
operations. It applies mathe- 
matics to fresh, stimulating 


problems in varied and wide fields of 
activity including aspects of aviation and 
industry appropriate for the age level. 
Constant challenge and inductive treat- 
ment — a laboratory technique — are used 
whenever possible to lead the student to 
do his own thinking. The ample, well- 
organized practice in computation is rein- 
forced by a diagnostic-remedial program. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Represented by E. M. Briggs and Clay Mathers 
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An Indispensable New Book 
for library and class use 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO, Springfield 2, Mass. 
SN cern SCENE aa 


Sferonal Collage of’ Education 


@ Full program of 
for teaching. Elementary 


B. degree conferred (4 
years), also 3- -year diploma, 2- 
cate and l-year course for eileen — 
ates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 428C Evanston, lil. 





Gregg Teachers 


- 

Summer Session 

July 3 to August 11, 1944 
meted Methods Courses In: 

writing —Bookkeeping—Business Law 
ps Practice. Also canoe skill devel- 
opment under expert instructors. 

Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 





District 

Elmhurst ( El.) 

Elmwood Park _ 

Erie Community High School. 

Eureka (El.) - 

Eureka Township High School____ 

Evanston Township High School 

Glen Carbon 

Glen Ellyn (El.)— aE 

Gurnee, Warren Township High 
School — ane 

Harrisburg (El. .. 
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Chicago, Ill. 


Year 
1940 
1939 
1931 
1943 
...1937 

1936 


Dstrect 
Harvey (El.) 
Havana (El.) - 
Highland _ Saeed 
Highland Park (L 107) — da 
Jacksonville — : 
Jerseyville (El.) — 
Jerseyville, Jersey Township High 
School - 
Kampsville (EL) : 
Kampsville Community High s School. 
Kenilworth - mA 
Lebanon (El.) . 
Lebanon Community High School. 
Libertyville (El.) - . 
| ae 
Mansfield ( El. “ei 
Mansfield Community, ‘High School 
Maplewood School District No. 190 
(P.O. Hast St. Louis) —___...._____ 1933 - 
Mattoon _...... 1942 
Mendota (El.) - 1934 
Mendota Township High ‘School - _. 1934 
Milford — — School_________. 1940 
Moline _._.. _..... 1924 
Momence (EL) . : 1935 
Momence Community High School. 1935 
Monticello Community — School__ 1940 
Mount Vernon deme viecina 
Naperville — PEN 
New Lenox _ 1943 
Normal (El) - —~— | 
Normal Community High ‘School ee 
North Chicago District 64_. ...1937 
Oak Park (El.) tapes aa cag 
i 2). ere 1943 
Palatine (El.) — _.1943 
Palestine (El.) nencics AO 
Pekin (El.) . 1923 
Pekin Community High School 1924 
Peoria, Kellar School District 


1925 
..1942 
1941 
1943 
1932 
.. 1932 
1938 
__.1931 
1943 
1940 


=<“ 
1936 
1937 
1923 
1935 
1943 
1943 
....1942 
...... 1943 
.. 1929 
1943 
1941 


Pinckneyville (El.) ed 
3.) ee 
Princeton (El.) Le 
EE 
Reddick (El.) —. 

Reddick a High S School 
Richton Park .- 

River Forest 

River Grove 

River Grove, Rhodes School 
Riverside-Brookfield Township High 

School 
Robinson (El.) - 

Robinson Township High School_ 
Rock Island - 
Rockton, Hononegah Community 

High School .- A 
Roodhouse (E1.) a 
Roodhouse Community High School 
St. Anne Community High School... 
Shabbona (El.) - 

Shabbona Community High ‘School _ 
Sheldon Community High School 
Sheridan __ AR 
Shirley, Ben Funk ‘Consolidated _ 

School - ........-1938 
Sibley Community High ‘ School 1943 
ele ae 
Sterling, District. 11 1934 
Sterling, Wallace District 10... 
Stockland Community Consolidated — 

FRR Sa a 
Streator, Wilson School District 31_. 
Warrensburg sanreured _ 

School - =e " sidieal 
Watseka (El. > 


1943 
1939 
1939 
1932 


1943 
1943 
1943 
..1938 

...1926 
..1926 
1943 

..1943 


District Year 

Watseka Community High School_.1925 

Waukegan (El.) ; ; a5 

Waukegan, Beach School District 5.1934 

Waukegan Township High School___1921 

Wellington Township High School 

Westchester nal 

Westmont 

Wheaton (EI.) 

Wheaton Community High School - 

Wheeling : 

Williamsfield pommel High 
eee ae , 

Winnetka (E1.) 

Wood River (El.) 

Yorkville (El.) 

Yorkville Community High School. ‘ 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


School Year 
Abingdon, Lincoln Grade School______.1943 
Alton, Horace Mann School 1942 
Alton, Irving School___________-___1942 
Alton, Lincoln School__________-_-_____1942 
Alton, Lowell School : _.1942 
Alton, Roosevelt Junior High ‘School_. 1942 
Alton, Rufus Easton School 1942 
Alton, Washington School 1943 
Aurora (East), C. M. Bardwell School 1934 
Aurora (East), Beaupre School 1934 
Aurora (East), Brady School 1933 
Aurora (East), Center School 1934 
Aurora (East), G. N. Dieterich School .1943 
Aurora, East Junior High School_____.1934 
Aurora (East), Indian Creek School__.1943 
Aurora (East), Oak Park School 1933 
Aurora (East), Young School 1934 
Barrington, Barrington Elementary 
School 
Barrington, Barrington High ‘School. 
Barrington, Barrington ee etd 
School a a 
Berwyn, Hiawatha School _ 
Berwyn, Irving School 
Bloomington, Franklin School 2 
Bloomington, Horatio G. Bent School 
Bloomington, Lincoln School 
Bloomington, Washington School 
Charleston, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 
Chicago, Bell School 
Chicago, Fernwood School 
Chicago, Hayes School _... 
Chicago, Mayfair School 
Chicago, Norwood Park _ 
Chicago, Riverdale School - 
Chicago, Van Vlissingen School 
Chicago, West Pullman School__ 
Cicero, McKinley School 
Danville, McKinley School 
Downers Grove, Puffer School... 
East Moline, Campbell School 
East Moline, McKinley School 
East St. Louis, Alta Sita School__ 
East St. Louis, Bluff View School 
East St. Louis, Cannady School __. 
East St. Louis, Hawthorne School 
East St. Louis, Jefferson School 
East St. Louis, Lansdowne Junior 
High School 
East St. Louis, Manners School 
East St. Louis, Monroe School 
East St. Louis, Wilson School —. 
oe Central Departmental 
School - ae — 


...1942 
...1942 


1935 
_..1940 
1936 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1939 


1934 
1934 
_.1940 
1940 

; 1940 
1943 
1940 
_.1934 
1938 
_.....-1928 
_.1939 
1930 
_....1943 
1941 
1938 
1943 
1936 
1921 
1926 


1943 
1942 
1942 
1941 


....1941 
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r 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
{ 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 


School 


Effingham, Central Primary School 
Effingham, Oaklawn School 
Eldorado, Jefferson School 
Eldorado, Lincoln School —.. 
Evanston 75, College Hill School —... 
Evanston 75, Dewey School 
Evanston 75, Lincolnwood School _._ 
Evanston 75, Orrington School 
Evanston 75, Willard School 
Evanston 76, Central School __ 
Evanston 76, Oakton School a 
Freeport, Senior High School... 
Freeport, Lincoln School 
Hartford, Woodrow Wilson Schoo! 
Highland Park, Elm Place School__ 
Highland Park, Greenbay Road School 
Highland Park, Ravinia School 
Hillsboro, Burbank School _.. 
Hillsboro, Edison School 
Hillsboro, Winhold School _ 
Hinsdale, Butler School __ 
Hoopeston, Honeywell School 
Hoopeston, Lincoln School __ 
Hoopeston, Maple School eiinangaaal 
LaGrange, Congress Park School. 
Monmouth, Central School __ 
Monmouth, Garfield School 
Monmouth, Harding School 
Monmouth, Junior High School 
Monmouth, Willitts School __ 
Normal, Illinois State Normal 
University wi 7 
Peoria, Calvin Coolidge Schoo 
Peoria, Columbia Elementary School 
Peoria, Douglas School ; 
Peoria, Glen Oak School 
Peoria, Greeley School 
Peoria, Kellar School 
Peoria, White School 
Riverdale, Riverdale Branch of 
Curtis Sao 
Rockford, Church School. 
Rockford, Garrison School 
Rockford, Hall School 
Rockford, Hallstrom School 
Rockford, Kishwaukee School 
Rockford, Nelson School 
Rockford, Peterson School 
Rockford, T. Turner School 
Rockford, R. K. Welsh School 
Rockford, Wight School 
Signal Hill (P. O. Belleville) 
Sycamore, East School 
Urbana, J. W. Hayes School 
West Harvey, Garfield School 
West Harvey, Washington School 
Woodstock, Dean Street School 
Yorkfield School (P. O. Elmhurst) 


++ 
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SIMULATED BROADCASTING 
(Continued from page 196) 


Not all of the Irving School radio 
efforts go through the loudspeakers 
even to homerooms. Some never are 
produced. Children come to know that 
their efforts must be good, ingenious, 
interpretive, and clear-cut, with ample 
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descriptive continuity, if they are to 
be produced for the benefit of any 
other children in the school. 

Supplementary reading, group dis- 
cussion, and general enrichment of 
study are readily adaptable to simu- 
lated broadcasts. Children delve inter- 
estedly into their topics. Motivation 
is real, spontaneous, and effective. 
Study becomes fun and learning is 
accomplished in the spirit of adven- 
ture. Interest, which is basic to com- 
plete and lasting understanding, is 
engendered. 

Moreover, these are the pupils’ 
very own activities, originating under 
teacher guidance, and involving nec- 
essary censorship. Each phase of 
guidance and skillful censorship af- 
fords the alert teacher an opportunity 
to present lessons of courtesy and 
character building not found in books. 

Participation is not confined to the 
upper elementary grades, as might be 
supposed, but it is proportionately de- 
veloped from the first grade up. Small 
children are always interested in the 
activities of the older ones. That up- 
per-grade children are almost equally 
as entertained, if not enthralled, by 
the broadcasts of the tots has been our 
surprising experience. 

Wartime use of simulated radio 
production has given much impetus 
to special drives. Special programs 
have been arranged for bond and 
stamp sales, salvage drives, Red Cross 
campaigns, and the host of other ac- 
tivities in which the schools have been 
privileged to participate. Birthdays of 
important men we revere and other 
special days we all recognize na- 
tionally or in Illinois, present excel- 
lent opportunities for special radio 
programs and skits. Activities of the 
school’s co-ordinated and auxiliary 
units find excellent opportunities for 
publicity through the radio channel. 

In academic work, scenes of litera- 
ture are produced ; historic events are 
depicted; lives of people in other 
countries, including dialects used by 
them and by people in sections of our 
own country, are made real. The right 
and wrong of safety, health, courtesy, 
and important phases of social living 
are clearly brought home by radio. 
Stories of science are given dramatic 
treatment. News reports, spelling 
bees, and quiz programs are put on, 
all within the limits of and with em- 
phasis upon the subjects of class- 
room study. It is needless to say what 
can be done with musical interpreta- 
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tions, both instrumental and vocal. 

Another value of this “play radio” 
plan is that it creates within the minds 
of the children an attitude of critical 
listening to commercial radio and a 
keener sense of appreciation of the 
finer programs that educational inter- 
ests are pointing the way for profes- 
sional radio to offer. It serves to stim- 
ulate creative ability, more meaning- 
ful and more careful reading, better 
oral English and speech finesse. With 
recording and play-back methods used 
in speech difficulties, it is going to be 
possible in the future almost overnight 
to correct some speech problems, as a 
result of pupils’ hearing their own er- 
rers detached from their immediate 
speaking. 

Simulated broadcasting creates a 
very desirable democratic co-opera- 
tion among groups of children work- 
ing quite independently. Willing 
teachers who have been too ready to 
interpret for children have learned the 
value of encouraging them to work 
out their own problems. These same 
teachers have been amazed at the re- 
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sponsibility children will assume, 
when permitted to, and the splendid 
results they accomplish in their de- 
liberate but usually effective ways. 

The policy of radio approach does 
not favor the possible chaos of ultra- 
progressivism but supports a directed 
modernism. This policy tends to de- 
velop child thought, initiative, and the 
responsibility so necessary to the 
proper use of democratic privileges. 

The Irving school has three so- 
called studios. One point is in the of- 
fice of the principal, where the me- 
chanical equipment: is located. The 
stage of the auditorium is another 
point of origin and the third is a spe- 
cial “studio,” which serves otherwise 
as a conference room. 

Each point of origin has two micro- 
phone outlets. One velocity micro- 
phone of the professional type is used 
for groups and music pick-ups, while 
a close speaking microphone serves as 
the avenue for sound effects. By using 
extension cord connection, pick-ups 
may be made from many other points 
throughout the buildings. 

All eight schools of District 89, 
through the foresight of the board of 
education, have been equipped with 
master public address radio for sev- 
eral years. All schools have what are 
known as two way loudspeakers in 
all rooms. 

When musical organizations, dra- 
matic groups, speakers, and special 
programs are presented before audi- 
torium assemblies, the radio equip- 
ment is used many times to carry the 
programs to pupils in other rooms. 
This is an advantage because few 
schools can seat their entire enroll- 
ments in their auditoriums. 

The same equipment in all eight 
school units, fifteen buildings in all, 
permits commercial and educational 
radio programs to be taken from the 
air and sent to any or all rooms of 
each building at any time. Turn ta- 
bles, with both speeds provided, offer 
facilities for regular phonograph rec- 
ords and electrical recordings to bring 
the finest artists of music and drama 
and the most eloquent speakers to 
selected rooms or all rooms at any 
chosen times. 
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THE CURRICULUM 

(Continued from page 204) 
tion of school subjects through work 
experience of one sort and another 
within the respective communities 1s 
very likely to make the pursuit of 
school subjects more pleasant, more 
realistic, and more functional for all 
pupils of all abilities. 

= oe oe 

Careful selection of curriculum of- 
ferings should be used in both re- 
quired and elective subjects. 

The conjoint selection of subjects 
by administrative officers, teachers, 
and pupils has often been done very 
perfunctorily. The selection of the 
most appropriate topics for discussion 
under any subject deserves very grave 
attention at the present time. One of 
the most important by-products which 
will come out of this recent experi- 
ence in offering wartime courses will 
he the fact that some topics have been 
regarded as more important than oth- 
ers for the purpose in hand. A more 
scrutinous selection of topics in the 
light of the purpose in hand than 
sometimes has been the practice in 
the past, will need to be made in post- 
war education. How to expose pupils 
to the subject matter that is most 
profitable deserves serious attention. 

It is not enough to say to pupils 
that such and such subjects are re- 
quired. It is important to see to it 
that required subjects and the topics 
taught under them are fitted as far as 
possible to the interests, needs, and 
capacities of pupils. Such adaptation 
to the pupil and his needs is impor- 
tant in the case of elective subjects as 
well. All subject matter should be as 
meaningful as possible to pupils. Indi- 
vidual differences should be consid- 
ered in case of both required and elec- 
tive subjects. 

x * * 

The humanization and socialization 
of curriculum offerings is important 
on all levels and in all areas of edu- 
cation. 

Technology has so outdistanced so- 
ciology that there is a tendency to 
mechanize even educational proce- 
dures. This does have some advan- 
tages during wartime as well as in 
some instances during peacetime. One 
disadvantage, however, is that pro- 
cedures tend to become too imperson- 
alized. Obviously, progress due to the 
application of scientific knowledge 
and formulas must always be recog- 
nized. But it is quite pertinent to in- 
quire in what way such scientific ad- 
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vances will affect social practice. 

When the peacetime lights burn 
again all over the world, many so- 
cial interpretations and applications 
will need to be made. In the midst 
of an airplane world, what will bé 
the nature, for example, of the be- 
havior of the different peoples toward 
one another? 

The cultivation of wholesome atti- 
tudes in the midst of an improved 
technological world will call for more 
on the part of pupils than the mere 
ability to locate new geographic cen- 
ters on much changed maps, or for 
more than the ability to apply mathe- 
matical and scientific theories to a 
highly mechanized world, or for more 
than a mere formalized discussion of 
English and the foreign languages. 
The humanization and the socializa- 
tion of curriculum offerings will be 
demanded as never before in the 
schools of America. 

The above discussion easily leads 
to a further statement, namely, that 
pupils should be encouraged and en- 
abled to understand as meaningfully 
as possible the subjects and the ac- 
companying subtopics which they 
study ; then to apply them to the kind 
of life which they are expected to live. 
Otherwise, we shall be repeating 
much of the meaningless verbalism 
that has often taken place in the past 
history of education. Jt may well be 
remarked at this juncture that many 
service men are now testifying to the 
fact that they like the plan of study- 
ing one subject intensively at a time, 
for a stipulated length of time. This 
plan undoubtedly has its limitations. 
However, in this practice lies the pos- 
sibility of a fruitful suggestion with 
reference to some modification of our 
widespread practice of having all pu- 
pils carry four units of work for a 
designated length of time. 

In some schools during summer 
sessions, this practice of doing inten- 
sive work in a single subject has been 
tried with considerable success. Why 
not try it out in a limited number of 
subjects with a limited number of pu- 
pils for a period of time and see what 
results we get? It is likely that it will 
work better in case of some subjects 
and in case of some pupils than in 
others. a ee 


Planning should be a co-operative 
effort of local administrators, teach- 
ers, and pupils and sponsors of edu- 
cation in the various state offices of 
education. 
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Two rather extreme practices have 
existed with reference to curriculum 
planning. One of these has been rep- 
resented in the instance of a curricu- 
lum being imposed upon the heads of 
pupils by some superior authority 
such as the administrative head of the 
local system, or by the teaching body, 
or by a county or district or state 
authority, with little opportunity 
given to pupils or to local systems 
to make desirable adaptations or ad- 
justments. 

The other has been represented by 
those persons or groups of persons 
who believe in a fluid arrangement of 
the curriculum whereby the experi- 
ences of pupils dictate quite largely 
the nature of the offerings. The 
project method and other methods of 
providing for individualized instruc- 
tion have illustrated this practice. In 
the former instance, the subject or 
subject matter has represented the 
center of attention. In the latter in- 
stance, the pupil has held the center 
of the stage. 

It is impossible to say without 
qualification or reservation which of 
the above two procedures is superior. 
So many varying factors enter in to 
affect the situation. Perhaps the 
former procedure overemphasizes ef- 
forts to conserve what seemed to be 
good in the past. Perhaps the latter 
procedure tends to overemphasize the 
fluidity of curriculum offerings. 

It is reasonable to believe that most 
teachers and administrators will be 
more conservative than many of the 
pupils in their . attitudes toward 
changing the nature of the curriculum 
offerings. And it is quite possible that 
in holding this conservative attitude 
the need for beginning where the pu- 
pil is, in the midst of this globally dis- 
turbed war-world, may be overlooked. 
Many high-school pupils and college 
freshman are now “jittery.” A great 
service can be rendered to these in- 
dividuals by poised administrators 
and teachers within the schools. 

It is impossible to deny that some 
portion of the curriculum is always in 
the making in such a changing de- 
mocracy as ours. On the other hand, 
it ought to be equally clear that there 
is some portion of the curriculum, as 
a whole, that is relatively permanent 
in nature, as for example, that portion 
that is utilized in acquiring the fol- 
lowing knowledge and skills: the 
ability to read and spell well; the 
ability -to understand clearly both 
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spoken and written language; the 
ability to appreciate desirable social 
relationships and to respect law and 
order; the ability to understand and 
apply axioms of mathematics and the 
laws of science; the ability to appre- 
ciate masterpieces in literature, music, 
and art ; and the ability to live a moral 
and religious life in both peacetime 
and wartime conditions. All of these 
phases should result from the train- 
ing that comes through a curriculum 
that is found in the schools. 

It is quite possible that our experi- 
ence with the curriculum offerings 
during World War II, will indicate 
that some of our previous curriculum 
pabulum has been unsuited to the kind 
of world which perforce we'll live in 
after this war. We can well afford to 
take account of our curriculum stock. 
It may be that here and there, some 
new principles will need to be evolved, 
as has been the case in some aspects 
of our new mode of warfare. 

It is obvious in any event that some 
of the best of the curriculum offerings 
of the past should be conserved ; that 
some of the new lifetime needs of in- 
dividuals will need to be reckoned 
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with; that much of our teaching will 
need to be made to function through 
the work of the school; that health 
in all of its phases will need to be 
sponsored by the schools; that Eng- 
lish will always have to occupy a 
prominent place both as an instru- 
ment of individual thinking and as a 
social medium of exchange; that the 
school should be made the chief ave- 
nue for the expansion and exploration 
of new ideals and ideas; that all sub- 
jects whether required or elective 
should be made to function as far as 
possible in the lives of pupils; and 
that precaution be taken, at all times, 
against the dehumanization of school 
work in our technological world. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

State and local authorities every- 
where should join hands and begin at 
once to co-operate in the reconstruc- 
tion and the readjustment of the cur- 
riculum. Curriculum needs of pupils 
should be recanvassed. Persons hav- 
ing special preparation in the matter 
of curriculum planning should be 
consulted. A series of conferences be- 
tween all groups involved should be 
held. Higher institutions of learning, 
including teachers colleges and state 
boards of education should work to- 
gether. The expense need not be in- 


ordinate providing due care to avoid 


waste motion in the discussion of 
trivial affairs be taken at the outset. 

It is none too early to begin to lay 
plans for this very important project 
in every state in the Union, in col- 
laboration wherever possible and 
profitable, with the Federal Office of 
Education in Washington, D. C. 

The areas of elementary and secon- 
dary education, and, of at least the 


first two years of college should be 
considered simultaneously. In this 
way a better unity will be provided 
among the three levels. 


Committees capable of dealing with 
these different levels and their re- 
spective curriculum problems should 
be organized and these should co-op- 
erate wherever possible with the state 
departments of education and the 
U. S. Office of Education, the state 
offices together with the U. S. Office 
of Education acting as clearing houses 
in the total project undertaken. 


A wide and generous collection of 
books, reports of various commis- 
sions, and articles published in maga- 
zines on the curriculum would be very 
desirable when planning the formula- 
tion of school offerings. 


~~ 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 206) 

is at hand but the way is dependent 
upon the situation and the personal- 
ities of the moment. The teacher must 
be an opportunist and take the path 
that opens. A single question will 
often provoke the discussion and point 
the way to its continuance. One may, 
perhaps, illustrate with the reaction of 
one particular class to a question 
raised in the study of this particular 
idyll. 

~ The question, “What is your per- 
sonal reaction to Lynette, Don?” was 
all that was needed for an interesting 
hour, which was, incidentally, fully 
as enlightening to the teacher as to the 
class. Although Don was round-eyed 
with surprise and the questioner in- 
wardly mirthful at his astonishment, 
as well as interested in his attempts 
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to analyze the situation, the discus- 
sion led to interesting revelations. 

Someone volunteered a review of 
an article which she had read wherein 
the lipstick was referred to as a sym- 
bol of courage. Surely that was a new 
aspect. What were the problems of 
girls that called for courage? What 
impulses led them to face the world 
more bravely in modern and becom- 
ing clothes? What of the “patent- 
leather” hair of boys? What of their 
lapses into tieless independence ; their 
startlingly sudden returns therefrom ? 

Suffice it to say that Lynette’s 
“cheek of appleblossom” quickened 
modern youth’s “war-paint” problem 
to new lines of thought. It would be 
foolish to claim that all rouge and lip- 
stick vanished, nor was that the end 
sought. Rather, a new aspect was pre- 
sented and some degree of insight, 
moderation and tolerance implied. 

The point of vantage as seen by the 
teacher was that a mixed group dis- 
cussed freely some mutual and rather 
intimate problems without embarrass- 
ment ; that they left the literature class 
with changed ideas of each other and 
with better understanding ; greater tol- 
erance. The covers of Literature and 
Life had opened for more than the 
daily asignment of “Literature.”’ They 
had opened for problems of “Life.” 

This outcome rather than the in- 
cident itself is of interest to this 
project. If so much can come of a 
chance question, what of the results 
of literature assignments consciously 
planned for guidance? As has been in- 
dicated, questions and procedures de- 
velop from situations but one working 
sincerely can determine what discus- 
sions are vital and how they can be 
approached from certain materials— 
nor need the technical side be neg- 
lected. After the selection has thus 
been made to live, after its characters 
have become “alter egos,” routine 
analysis is much less tiresome. 

Under the analysis planned (here 
omitted for the sake of brevity) Gar- 
eth and Lynette presents material for 
some seven discussions, each of which 
can be made to touch vitally at least 
one if not more of the fields in. which 
one seeks to offer guidance. It 1s 
essentially the idyll of turbulent youth 
revolting against convention. 

The story begins with a home situation, 
consequently the first discussion centers on 
home relationships. 

Gareth’s aspirations afford material for 


character analysis and training as well as 
for vocational guidance. 
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King Arthur’s Court with its pageantry 
and more specifically Gareth’s kitchen ex- 
periences open the field of social relation- 
ships. 

The knighting of Gareth and his years 
of preparation carry back to the vocational 
field but also furnish material pertinent to 
health discussions. 


In the squiring of Lynette one finds again 
material for character building and social 
adjustment. 

Camelot, a planned city, and the relation- 
ship of king and people touch civic, health, 
social and vocational areas. 

In the Quest itself there is scope for 
questions of religious and ethical import. 

It is well to emphasize again that 
one is working for a seemingly in- 
tangible response incapable of im- 
mediate measurement. One can only 
set up the experiment, advancing from 
the immediate response to a higher at- 
tempt. Possible success depends on 
the undetermined factors of group 
personality and enthusiasm as well as 
adaptation and co-operation, and in 
larger measure on teacher resource- 
fulness and patience. 


~~ 


LATIN AND LIFE 

(Continued from page 206) 
offers abundant material for discus- 
sions which will aid in the formation 
of a philosophy of life, lacking which 
human beings are without direction in 
an age of confusion. Vergil himself is 
an example and an exponent of honest 
toil and the dignity of labor, concepts 
with which our young people are al- 
together too little familiar. No sacri- 
fice is too costly which will help youth 
to develop a steadfast faith and an en- 
ergizing belief in an Eternal Justice. 
With Aeneas, “destined by Provid- 
ence to reach the ever fleeing Italy,” 
a hero stumbling and falling, rising 
to struggle on, baffled and bewildered, 
catching now and then a gleam of en- 
couragement, the story unfolds to re- 
veal a mighty, all-powerful Design for 
the development of the “toga’d” race. 
Working persistently with this piece 
of literature, who can fail to realize 
the great ongoing of the universe and 
wonder as did the Psalmist, “What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man that Thou visitest 
him?” 

Finally, if Latin is to be of the ut- 
most value in this preparation for 
peace, instructors must strengthen 
their own courage and fortify their 
own beliefs in the triumph of right. 
It is for them to be ever more aware 
of the fact that the power of example 
is the most potent form of instruction. 
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With still greater effort to increase 
their understanding of human nature 
and the woes which attack it, let them 
strive to lead our youth toward the 
world of the future. Let them humbly 
take counsel from Plato, who said: 
“Education is not the communication 
of facts, but enlightenment, conveyed 
by the impact of one personality upon 
another.” 


oe 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 202) 
Even the young children have prob- 
lems and responsibilities in family 
life. Many young people marry before 
finishing high school and a greater 
number marry within a few years 
after high-school graduation. Thus 
there are appropriate topics for in- 
struction throughout the entire public- 
school period. Experimentation will 
be needed to develop effective meth- 
ods and materials of instruction, and 
—above all—teachers must be trained 
so that they will be equipped for this 
responsibility. 

Developing an understanding of 
democratic procedures for co-opera- 
tive action is the fifth proposal (13). 
It is easier to profess democracy than 
to practice it. Beginning teachers fre- 
quently experience the difficulties of 
managing democratically. School ad- 
ministration, long patterned on au- 
thoritarian lines, finds it difficult to 
work out effective co-operative pro- 
cedures. Skill in the techniques of co- 
operative action is lacking. 
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Experience in committees, panels 
and forum discussions, in managing 
activities and organizations, in formu- 
lating policies and adjusting conflicts 
of opinion, serves to develop the ca- 
pacity for co-operative action. Funda- 
mental to all co-operative action is a 
consistent respect for personalities. 
That consistency is a jewel possessed 
by few people; teachers should strive 
for it. 

The sixth special item suggested 
for pre-service training seeks to de- 
velop a universal ideal for uniting 
mankind in peace. The goal may seem 
Utopian and generations remote, but 
certainly the peace of the world can- 
not be maintained permanently ex- 
cept by the will of the people. 

Education must develop an under- 
standing and a tolerance among the 
peoples and nations of the earth which 
will lead to more intelligent adjust- 
ment of differences. Schools must 
strive for an honest evaluation of all 
cultures, regardless of race or creed, 
without prejudice. Opinions and con- 
clusions must be arrived at objective- 
ly, on the basis of facts. Education 
must accept the responsibility of that 
long-range objective—the universal 
adoption of an ideal for the common 
good. 

In-Service Training 


If education is continuous growth, 
teacher training also must continue 
on the job. Many plans for teacher 
development in service (14) are in 
operation, such as, teachers meet- 
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ings, curriculum committees, work- 
shops, extension classes, institutes, 
visiting schools, field trips, partici- 
pation in community affairs, profes- 
sional reading, and attendance in 
summer school. 

A major problem is that of relating 
the in-service activities to the teach- 
er’s specific needs. In mass activities 
the approach must be quite general 
and some problems can be handled 
most effectively in this way. Group 
conferences and department commit- 
tees working with a consultant or a 
specialist in the particular field tend 
to focus the effort on more immediate 
problems. 

The cost of securing consultants is 
generally a problem. One county su- 
perintendent allocates balances re- 
maining in the County Institute Fund 
for the services of consultants to work 
with special committees on specific 
problems, calling it the Extended- 
Institute Service (15). Training in- 
stitutions should probably do more to 
provide consultants or a follow-up 
service in the field. The benefits of 
such contacts would be mutually stim- 
ulating. 


Practice Teaching in Public 
Schools 

A part of the student teacher’s ob- 
servation and practice teaching should 
be done in regular public school sys- 
tems, while the student teacher spends 
full time in the school and lives in the 
community for a period of six to 
twelve weeks. This experience would 
greatly enrich the work in the campus 
training school by giving the student- 
teacher contact with typical public- 
school problems. During this period 
the student-teacher should enter into 
the life of the school as fully as pos- 
sible, and experience the life of a 
teacher in the community, rooming 
and boarding there, attending PTA 
meetings, reading the local newspa- 
pers, attending church and other civic 
meetings. 

The cost of the plan should be con- 
sidered a part of the student's college 
expenses. The supervising teacher to 
whom the cadet is assigned should re- 
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ceived some compensation, but the 
public school system should consider 
its participation in the plan a profes- 
sional obligation and contribution to 
teacher education. 

A number of training institutions 
are using the plan with apparent suc- 
cess. For the cadet it provides a prac- 
tical interneship under typical teach- 
ing conditions. To the public school 
it brings some helpful assistance as 
well as youthful inquisitiveness and 
enthusiasm. Between the college and 
the public school, it serves as an addi- 
tional bond in the integration of 
teacher education. 


In Conclusion 


The various phases of teacher edu- 
cation—selection of recruits, training 
in college, and training on the job— 
must be more closely unified. Train- 
ing institutions must extend their ac- 
tivities.to include all phases of teacher 
education, securing the co-operation 
of public school teachers, administra- 
tors, and the public. The goal must 
be the careful selection and thorough 
education of the Nation’s finest young 
people to become the teachers of to- 
morrow. 
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The day is coming when a train trip 
will again be something to look for- 
ward to eagerly — something to be en- 
joyed at ease, in spacious comfort — 
and all at moderate price. That of 
course will be after the war is won. 

Ht will be when the armed forces no 
longer need nearly half of all our 
passenger equipment to move fighting 
men. It will be when many coaches and 
Pullmans now busy in war service can 
be honorably retired to make way for 
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new cars with comfort, convenience 

and thoughtful appointments beyond 
anything the past has known. That will 

take money — vast sums of money. It 

will take time. But we believe that it 

is worth while today to tell you 

what we plan for tomorrow — to help 

you realize that the wartime service 

we are able to give today is by no means 
a sample of what's in store for the future. 
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Teachers from the sixth grade through high school can 
make good use of the free teaching materials offered by 
Westinghouse School Service. 


So many teachers have requested these teaching aids 
that we have had difficulty in keeping up with the 
demand. 

To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, 
we suggest you send your order to us ‘this spring. This 
will make it possible for us to have these materials in 
your hands when school opens in the fall. 

Here are some of the things you can get: 

1. The “Little Science Series” of booklets, for grades 
7 to 12. Ten titles will be ready by fall. They are sup- 


Spring is the time to plan for next fall 
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plied in sufficient quantity to provide one for each mem- 
ber of the class. 


2. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining how 
certain common electrical appliances work; suitable for 
grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in this series, cover- 
ing the incandescent lamp, fluorescent lamp, electric 
motor, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, electric iron, per- 
colator, elevator, etc. 


3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly and 
classroom use; suitable for grades 9 to 12. 
These are only a few of many items. Mail the coupon 


for the free catalog of Teaching Aids. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids available from Westing- 
house School Service. 
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Social Studies 


Our Air-Age World, by Leonard O. 
Packard, Bruce Overton, and Ben D. 
Wood. The Macmillan Company, 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. IMustrated. 
838 pages. 

This textbook in global geography for 
the high school challenges the attitude that 
“it is safer to teach the werld of yesterday.” 
“New boundaries,” admonish the authors, 
“add little or nothing to the knowledge of 
the areas enclosed.” Postwar problems are 
now fairly well known, it is pointed out. 
Certain countries regarded as backward will 
come forward as industrial competitors 
with the United States and other great 
powers. Regions that formerly have received 
scant attention will command it because of 
increased demands for goods affecting post- 
war trade. This textbook seeks to prepare 
the pupil for these changed conditions. 

The United States of America, by C. H. 
McClure, and W. H. Yarbrough. Laidlaw 
Brothers, 328 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago 6. Cloth. Illustrated. 704 pages. 

This United States history for the ele- 
mentary school is the last of “Our. Develop- 
ing Civilization” series. Based upon the 
philosophy governing the entire series, that 
of developing in the child an appreciation 
of how the world in which he lives has 
grown out of the past and of aiding him in 
adapting himself to the complexities of 
modern society, it stresses authenticity of 
subject matter as well as conformity to the 
best educational practices. 

Our Careers as Citizens, by W. M. Rich- 
ards and Bliss Isely. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1638 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 396 pages. Price, $1.44. 

This citizenship text for the junior high- 
school grades presents in a simple, in- 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


formal way the fundamental principles, 
structure, and operation of our government 
—local, state, and national. 

The Gateway to Citizenship, by Carl B. 
Hyatt. United States Department of Jus- 
tice, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Washington, D. C. Cloth. 153 pages. 

The Gateway to Citisenship is the work 
of a member of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service of the Department of 
Justice, in co-operation with the committees 
on American Citizenship of the American 
Bar Association and the Federal Bar As- 
sociation. It is published and distributed 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Justice. 

In the words of Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “It is designed as a manual of those 
principles and procedures which will serve 
to emphasize the significance of citizenship 
of the United States and to dignify the 
induction into that citizenship of those who 
acquire it by naturalization.” More than 
half the text is devoted to the reproduction 
of suitable source materials. 

Brazil: Land of Surprises, by Ralph 
Haefner. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 155 pages. 

History, geography, people, and places 
are interwoven in a series of interesting 
narratives well designed to arouse interest 
of the intermediate grade pupil in one of 
our more powerful and friendly neighbors 
to the south. 


Friends Near and Far, by J. G. Meyer, 
Frank E. Sorenson, and Alta MclIntire. 
Follett Publishing Company, 1255 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Board. Illus- 
trated. 254 pages. 

Modern in format and typography, gen- 
erous and discriminating in the use of pic- 
tures, maps and other graphic aids, drawing 
on the fields of geography, history, an- 
thropology, art, music, and other subjects, 
this geography for the intermediate grades 
is really hard to classify. The authors say 
much of it might well be classified as ele- 
mentary sociology. 

It presents vivid pictures of life in six 
carefully selected regions of the Western 
Hemisphere. Adaptations to environments 
that vary in latitude, altitude, climate, and 
physical features are clearly shown. Each 
unit, which consists of a well-written story, 
ends with a study of comparable regions 
in other parts of the world. 

Miss McIntire, one of the co-authors, 
was formerly elementary supervisor in 
Berwyn, Illinois. 


Our Global World, by Grace Croyle 
Hankins. Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York. Board. Illus- 
trated. 89 pages. Price, $1.32. 

How the development of air travel has 
brought us to a concept of the globe as a 
community, is the subject of the first chap- 
ter of this brief treatment of geography 
from a world-wide point of view, which is 
suitable for use in junior-high-school and 
senior-high-school classes, where the time 
that may be devoted to geography is some- 
what limited. Photographs, maps, and other 
illustrations are abundantly used. 

“Our Growing World” Series, by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Wise 
Brown. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Farm and City, Book I. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. 184 pages. Price, $0.88. 

Animals, Plants and Machines, Book II. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. 247 pages. Price, 
$0.96. 

These two books are the first of a six- 
book series for the elementary grades. In 
each, related stories dealing realistically 
with children, families, workers, plants, 
animals, tools, and machines are employed 
to convey the changing nature of the earth 
and people’s use of it, and to give children 
a satisfactory basis for adjustment to these 
changes. Vocabulary is carefully controlled, 
the literary quality of the stories is excel- 
lent, and physically the books are excep- 
tionally attractive. 


Science 

“Basic Science Series,” by Bertha Morris 
Parker. Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated in 
color. 36 pages. Price, $0.32 each. Animals 
We Know; Plant and Animal Partnership; 
Machines; Sound; Dependent Plants; Gar- 
den Indoors. 

These titles comprise six of a twelve- 
book Basic Science Series, soon to be com- 


pleted. 
English 


Your World in Prose and Verse, by 
Blanche Wellons, Lawrence McTurnan, 
Henry L. Smith, and Louise Abney. Laid- 
law Brothers, 328 South Jefferson Street, 


Chicago 6. Cloth. Illustrated. 576 pages. 


This is the second volume in the litera- 
ture series, “Cultural Growth Through 
Reading—Literature—Speech,” for pupils 
from the seventh through the twelfth 
grades. Correlation between good reading 
and good speaking is stressed by the in- 
clusion of a carefully planned program 
for speech improvement. 

Handbook of Writing and Speaking, by 
Edwin C. Woolley, Franklin W. Scott, and 
J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath and Company, 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Cloth. 322- 
pages. Price, $1.28. 

This combined textbook - handbook is 
intended for pupils in secondary schools 
and for college freshmen who need a 
simpler, less comprehensive manual than 
the usual college handbook. Less conven- 
tional handbook features are training in the 
use of the library and the selection of ref- 
erence books and in the courteous, efficient, 
and effective handling of the specific lan- 
guage situations most often encountered in 
school and out. 
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A DEFINITE PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADES 3-8 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 
By Southworth and Southworth 


GRADE 3 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


GRADE 4 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
A WORKBOOK FOR PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 


GRADE 5 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 
A WORKBOOK ON NORTH AND SOUTH A WORKBOOK ON THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN 
AMERICA COLONIES 
or or 
NORTH AMERICA EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 
GRADE 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS AMERICA'S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 
A WORKBOOK ON THE OLD WORLD A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA'S OLD WORLD 
CONTINENTS BACKGROUND 
or 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD WORLD 
CONTINENTS 


A WORKBOOK ON SOUTH AMERICA AND THE 
OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 


GRADES 7 and 8 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE 
A WORKBOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY A WORKBOOK ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS HISTORY 
SERIES is to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography and history. The au- 
thors have built these exceptionally successful books on the conviction that the most practical 
way to teach these subjects in Grades 3 through 8 is to present them separately with due 
correlation wherever practical. 


The WORKBOOKS for these geography and history texts are outstanding! They aid 
greatly in fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing their understand- 
ing of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Have a Coca-Cola = So glad you’re back again 
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Home again! In those two words is everything our 

fighting men dream about. . . and fight for. They 

look forward to the little things that mark a way 

of living . . . friendliness and hospitality so quickly 

summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke”. [ Xe 4 J Q -the global 
With Coca-Cola in your family refrigerator, you’re “ : —s high-sign 
always ready to offer welcome. From Atlanta to a 


the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


@an) tions. That’s why you hear 
9 Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


that refreshes,—has become a global symbol of 


good will and of good living. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... 


.- ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 








BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 
Member Advisory Board 


EDW'IN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education. U.C.L.A. 
Member Advisory Board 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools Director 
Member Advisory Board 


a new service for 


Air-Age Education Research 


Teachers and School Administrators 


(TR is 2 common denominator of all peoples 
on earth. As swift, global air traffic increases, 
the local, national and international relationship 
of peoples is affected more, in less time, than 
by any previous form of transportation. Promi- 
nent educators believe that school teachers 


and administrators must lead in preparing 


for the Air Age. To assist them, American 
Airlines, Inc., establishes Air-Age Education 
Research, a non-profit undertaking. American 
Airlines considers this as much a part of its 
work as the operation of daily Flagship flights 


uniting Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico. 


Free Booklet Upon Request 


lar Age ee / FEE 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Sound in organization 
Meaningful in method 
New in approach 
Psychological in development 
Rigorous in training 
as = =. Designed for reasoning 
. Modern in content 


oe Lf the a Correlated to child life 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA Fhective in ori 


This new series develops progressively the important concepts, computational Easy to teach 

skills, and relationships needed for power and resourcefulness in using num- Easy to read 

bers. These books make maximum use of children’s needs for number; they a 2 

organize the learning into a meaningful system of ideas —the pupil is Lively in style 
trained rigorously for clear, precise thinking in quantitative situations. He : : 

is provided with the practice, self-diagnosis, and Sonntiel work required to Thorough in testing 
make learning permanent. Most careful attention has been given to the problem Written by teachers 
of reading for understanding. The books are the outcome of years of research Presid 
and classroom experience and are written by classroom teachers. ns a 


GRADES THREE AND FOUR GRADES FIVE AND SIX GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT Second | 
by John R. Clark, Ruth I. Baldwin, by John R. Clark, Monica M. Hoye, by John R. Clark, Raleigh Schor- Third V: 
and Caroline Hatton Clark and Caroline Hatton Clark ling, and Rolland R. Smith Executiv 
Ready this month Ready Spring 1944 Ready this month Treasure 


World Book Company 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 Represented by E. M. BRIGGS and CLAY MATHERS aa 


RUSSEL 
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RATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES = 


Nationwide Administrators HeapQua 
Memorial 


Assistance 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the importance 
of placement service rendered by private agencies. For one hundred years they have Editor . 
played a great part in supplying schools with qualified teachers. Consultiz 
IRVING 








ALLL members believe that the head of the WMC was right when he said “It is the Contri 
“~~ : rhs ontribu: 
patriotic duty of teachers to continue teaching. LESTER 


BERNAF 


TEACHERS are urged to use their influence with capable youth to enter the teaching CLAUDE 


profession and to secure the return of good teachers. 


ADMINISTRATORS are assured of our cooperation in their efforts to raise salaries, 


revise curricula, and better conditions so as to retain good teachers. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Illiana Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago Champaign, Ill. 
Paul Albert, Manager J. R. Colbert, Manager 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 302, 304, 306 Olivia Bldg., St. Louis 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager L. R. Smith, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Ag’cy & Am. Col. Bureau Clinton Teachers’ Agency 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago Clinton, Iowa 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager. c. B. Cozzens, Manager 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 1222 Helen Avenue, Missoula, Mont. 
H. D. Hughes, Manager Miss E. L. Huff, Manager 





Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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